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ADVERTISEMENT T. 


HE author of the following pages 
had entertained thoughts of ha- 
zarding ſome opinions with the 
public on ſeveral intereſting matters, in a 
more general kind of work ; with intending 
to make the merits of the bounties on 
which he now writes one topic of diſcuſ- 
ſion. But it being become in a peculiar 
manner at preſent the object of public con- 
templation, alike from the diſtreſſes of the 
induſtrious poor, and alarms of danger to 
our invaluable trade in exported manufac- 
fures, he reſolved, though not till it had 
become full late, to offer ſome informa- 
tions and ſentiments thereon, as well to 
combat miſtaken as enſnaring opinions; 
and therefore hopes, that haſte will be 
admitted as a ſatisfactory apology for im- 
perfections in compoſition. 
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He is very ſenſible, that many redun- 
dancies will appear that required paring 
away; many uncouth paſſages that needed 
much poliſhing; and that even more 
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might have been added for the elucidation 


of truth: though he cannot allow himſelf 


to doubt of his having made the evil ten- 
dencies, or rather fatal operations, of the 
bounties clearly evident. Many of the 
facts which he mentions muſt appear un- 


controvertible, and the reſt are ſupported 


by good authorities: ſeveral new lights 
are thrown on the ſubject : the evil effects 
of fatal cauſes are clearly traced out; and 
in the difcuſſion of his ſubject, ſpeculative 
opinion has had the aid, in no inconſider- 


able degree, of real practical knowledge. 


He thinks it cannot be ſufficiently la- 
mented, that individual as well as general 
intereſts are too commonly miſtaken, and 
particularly with regard to the following 
opinions : firſt, that fertility of ſoil, and 
agriculture, are in a country the founda- 
tions of commercial proſperity : and, ſe- 
condly, that our trade in exported corn, 
&c. by means of bounties, is of infinite 
importance to the kingdom : whereas the 
real truth is, that commerce is not known 
ever to have flouriſhed highly in more 
than 


61 


than three * fertile countries, ſince the be- 
ginning of the world; which are England, 
France, and Flanders. And with regard 


to our exportation of proviſions, with 
bounties, it is hoped he himſelf has de- 
monſtrated that practice to be big with ruin 
to our manufactories, and of courſe our 
beſt national commerce. 


In honour of the manufactories of an- 
cient Burgundy, the order of the Golden 
Fleece was inſtituted; while other nations 
were beſotted with a romantic paſſion for 
chivalry. But fince foreign oppreſſive 
power drove arts and commerce from thoſe 
dominions, what became the ſtate of 
Flanders, with all its natural fertility of 
foil, and application to agriculture? the 
inhabitants deſerted the country; the an- 
cient cities became deſolated: and if other 
towns have appeared ſlowly riſing in later 
times, it has been owing to the gradual 
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* Sir William Temple, in his account of the Netherlands, 
and Mr. Hume, in his diſcourſe on taxes, both exemplify 
this, by mentioning all the ancient and modern places in 
which commerce has moſt ſucceeded. 
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täkrödückion of new manufactories, though 


as yet with infinitely leſs ſucceſs than- thoſe 
met with of former times. 


1 


France is the ſtate of Europe in which 
commerce has laſt roſe to any flouriſhing 
degree: and ſhe is ſeen of late to adopt the 
wiſe policy of freedom in the trade of 
proviſions ; doubtleſs from conviction, that 
it is the beſt guard to be contrived againſt 
injury to manufactures, and hurt to na- 
tional trade in them, thoſe being the ſureſt 
ſources of wealth and power to a ſtate : 
the permanent ſtrength and riches of a 
country depending leſs on the quantity of 
its cultivated lands, or of the precious me- 
tals there may be in it, (and ſtill much 
leſs on ſuch artificial kinds of riches, 
among the people, as have their ſource in 
public poverty, and their ſupport from 
public burthens) than in the numbers of 
its induſtrious inhabitants; in whom really 
exiſts, as all wiſe men have long allowed, 


the only great and inexhauſtible wealth 
and power of a nation. 


That 


1 


That Great Britain has too long miſtaken, 
or imperfectly underſtood, her true intereſts, 
and that from thence they have become 
greatly endangered, are the points endea- 
voured to be made evident by the follow- 
ing work, if it can be thought deſerving 
of that name; from which the writer has 
no ſelfiſh intereſt of his own to promote, 
nor did he act therein under any kind of 
influence whatſoever : his ſole motive for 
undertaking it being the ſervice of his 
country ; for which he has ever had, and 
will retain, a moſt affectionate regard. 


C O N- 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON THE 


EFFECTS 


OF THE 


Bounties on Exported Corn, Malt, 
and Flour, &c. 


O the great misfortune of this 
kingdom, ideas have been too 
long entertained of a ſeparate 
landed and trading intereſt ; though none 
could ever be warranted by real experience 
or ſound reaſon, both having ſerved in all 
times to ſhew the contrary ; for the lands 
always muſt apparently have owed much 
of their eſſential value to commerce. The 


earlieſt accounts given of our iſland were, 
a from 
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from the trade which was carried on with 
it: and we well know, that under the 
feudal tenures the lands were indebted for 
no inconſiderable part of their value to 
the exportation of ores, wool, &c. nay 
occaſionally even corn; as without ſuch 
traffic this country muſt not only have 
been deſtitue of money, but even the 
greateſt poſſeſſors of land would likewiſe 
have wanted many of the beſt comforts 
and bleſſings of life. 


Henry VII. without foreſeeing, or 
perhaps wiſhing ſuch immenſe benefits 
ſhould accrue to the kingdom from his 
meaſure *, laid the firſt foundations of 
power, proſperity, and genuine liberty in 
England, by projecting the means for 
enabling the Barons and other great poſ- 
ſeſſors of lands to alienate them. This 
opened at once the moſt extenſive field 


1 — — 


*The ſame may be ſaid of his ſon, Henry VIII. con- 
cerning religious liberty: for he never intended his 
proceedings iu reformation ſhould reach to the over- 
throw of the Roman Catholic Church, much leſs to the 
eſtabliſhment of general toleration. 

to 


1 


to emulation and induſtry: and though 
the good effects of ſuch a cauſe in the 
beginning were trivial, and in their pro- 
greſs but ſlow, owing to the ſucceeding 
unſettled ſtate of the times, yet no ſooner 
had religious liberty become ſecurely eſ- 
tabliſhed by Queen Elizabeth, than their 
advance to perfection was alike rapid and 
ſignal, inſomuch that every one ſtrongly 
felt and highly gloried in ſuch advantages. 


No truth can be more clear, than that 
all value of land, beyond the mere means 
of but uncomfortable ſubſiſtence to the 
poſſeſſors, muſt have been derived to it from 
commerce; which gradually increaſed 
population, improved every uſeful art 
then known, introduced new ones, as 
alſo, ſucceſſively, the polite arts, as well 
as the ſciences; and afterwards furniſhed 
thoſe encouragements which brought them 
to perfection. By ſuch happy means the 
numbers of people were continually aug- 
menting, whoſe increaſing conſumption 
of the products of lands made ſuch poſſeſ- 
ſions grow every day more valuable, by 
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the requiſite increaſe of tillage and paſtu- 
rage, Mean time, improvements in the 
arts, and increaſe of labour, or employ- 
ment, in manufacturing native raw ma- 
terials of all kinds, as well as ſuch as be- 
came imported, by degrees ſo enhanced 
the value to the ſtate and individuals of 
lands, arts, and labour, as to make an 
accurate eſtimation impoſſible to be 
framed. Theſe are truths fo ſelf-evident 
in their natures, as to admit of no diſpute. 
Thus then, in the acquiſition of ſuch ad- 
vantages to the general community, did all 
intereſts combine, and were alike benefited 
by ſo doing. As their union produced 
common benefit, their diſunion muſt pro- 
duce common injury : therefore any idea 
of diſtinct intereſts muſt be founded in 
Ignorance, and any continued purſuit of 
them will be the moſt miſchievous of all 


folly. Yet ungrounded in truth or wiſ- 


dom, as the opinion of diſtin& intereſts 
really are, they have, however, unhappily 


been too prevalent among ſome kinds of 


people; nay have been intruded even into 
aſſemblies where the trueſt knowledge is 


moſt 


+ 


11 
moſt requiſite; and therefore it muſt be 


deemed an act of patriotiſm to endeavour 
at exploding ſuch policy. 


There has of late been much talked and 
written concerning our national bounties 
on exported grain, flour, and malt; mat- 
ters which at preſent are highly intereſting 
to the community: ſo much ſo, that per- 
haps our future proſperity as a people may 
greatly depend on our getting a right 
knowledge of them. But what we ſhould 
moſt lament is, that in the diſpute ſkill 
has been more exerted to diſguiſe than 
elucidate truth. But when men ſhew 
themſelves to be the champions of partial 
intereſts, we muſt expect deceptions will 
be aimed at: and indeed ſuch endeavours 
have been made but too manifeſt on one 
ſide of the important queſtion now diſ- 
cuſſed ; but that they have proved unſuc- 
ceſsful with people in general, may poſſibly 
have been more owing to the poignancy 
of their feelings, than to the clearneſs of 
their conceptions concerning the merits of 
the point diſputed, 


The 
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The chief arguments inſiſted on in favour 
of ſuch bounties are, 


1ſt. That the lands, their cultivation 
and products, are the foundations of all 
our national proſperity and power. 


2dly. That our trade in exported corn, 
&c. with bounties, is the beſt branch 
we are poſſeſſed of, becauſe it enriches 
the kingdom with more returns than any 
.other. 


zdly. That the bounties have proved 
greatly advantageous to manufacturing at 
home, as well as to every other branch of 
our national trade, by making wheat greatly 
cheaper, upon an average, ſince than it 


had been for many years before they were 
eſtabliſhed. 


4thly. That it is againſt the true intereſt 
of the kingdom to have bread and other 
proviſions cheap, becauſe their being ſo 
encourages idleneſs and vice among the 
lower orders of people. 


5thly. 


3 
1 


sthly. That the bounties ſecure the 
freightage of thoſe commodities to our 
own ſhipping ; which is a valuable ſource 
of employment, of profit, and of naval 
ſtrength to the kingdom. 


6thly. That to take off the bounties 


would be to diſcourage agriculture, render 


all the improvements we have made fruit- 
leſs, and expoſe the kingdom to the 
danger of experiencing future frequent and 
great wants, as alſo of becoming much. 
impoveriſhed by the money that may be 


drained oft for the purchaſe of ſuch ſup- 
plies : and, 


7thly. That taking of the bounties 
would grievouſly affect the property of 
landed gentlemen, by leſſening the value 
and incomes of their eſtates, who bear 
their ſhare of all other public burthens, 


beſides a heavy land-tax, which is peculiar 
to themſelves. 


Theſe are the principal allegations in 
ſupport of the bounties. We will now 
| pro- 
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proceed to take them into conſideration, 
in the order in which they are arranged 
and try it it is not demonſtrable, that 
reaſon and fact are both clearly againſt 
them. 


aſt. That the Lands, their cultivation 
and produtts, are the foundations of all our 
national proſperity and power. 


That they were the foundations of the 
ancient power of the kingdom is granted : 
but that the preſent proſperity, and the 
greater part of the power of the kingdom 
is owing to manufacturing and trade, we 
ſhall endeavour to prove. The lands of 
the kingdom could doubtleſs ſuſtain a leſs 
limited population than heretofore, becauſe 
more of their natural products and raw 
materials might be carried to foreign and 
home markets. We might likewiſe ex- 
port more corn, but it could not be with 
bounties, becauſe we ſhould have no means 
for ſo doing: on the contrary, necetlity 
would probably oblige us to charge ſuch 
exports with duties, for the ſupport of 

government, 


L-F--1 


government, and defence of the kingdom 
as is actually the caſe at preſent in almoſt 
every country of Europe that does grow. 
corn for exportation. The other traffic 
which we ſhould have, would be in ores, 
wool, hides +, cattle, &c. and the ut- 
moſt which theſe furniſhed the kingdom 
with in ancient times, were the means of 
having ſome ſmall ſhipping, arms, and 
ammunition for defence, indifferent cloath- 
ing, moſtly imported from abroad, and 
ſmall quantities of gold and filver, for 
national circulation. Such were all that 
the lands could produce or procure, while 
our national dependence reſted upon them, 
as the hiſtory of ancient times makes ap- 
parent : and in what ſtate of defence 
they put the kingdom for many ages, we 
may judge from the ſeveral eaſy conqueſts 
that were made of it by the Romans, 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, though 
our ores were highly eſtimable, our cli- 
mate peculiarly favourable both for agri- 
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I Tanning however was an art early introduced into 
this country. 
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culture and paſturage, and we have reaſon 
to think, from the natural talents of the 
inhabitants, that they made as good uſe 
of their lands as the generality of their 


neighbours; for they had very early a 
communication with enlightened nations, 


and in the time of the Druids this iſland 


was greatly reſorted to, as the ſeat of re- 
ligious learning. 


The Burgundians, however, took the 
firſt lead in manufacturing in this part of 
the world. They became raiſed by their arts 
and commerce to a wealthy and powerful 


ſtate: and ſuch they continued, till the raſh 


adventures and ill policy of Charles, their 
laſt duke, involved them in ruin and ſlavery, 
not long before the times in which the firſt 
happy changes began to take place in Eng- 
land, in favour of civil and religious liberty. 
In ſhort, the arts, manufactures, and 
commerce of England, from a con- 
currence of lucky circumſtances, aroſe 
gradually on the ruins of thoſe of Bur- 
gundy, in ſuch a manner, that the two 
cbuntries might be ſaid, in a great degree, 

to 


WON 


to change conditions; one falling back 
from proſperity and power, as faſt as the 
other advanced to it. Thenceforward 
did the arts progreſſively ſo much more 
enrich this kingdom than the lands and 
their natural and even cultivated products 
could do, as the difference is between ores 
and manufactured metals, raw hides and 
tanned leather, raw wool and woollen 
manufactures, or in ſhort, every thing in 
their rude condition of nature, or moſt 
improved ſtate from art; in many of 
which changes they increaſed more in 
value than an hundred-fold. At the ſame 
time they ſo far benefited the lands, as to 
give gradual and amazing advances to their 
value in all the products of them, ſuch 
as corn, fleſh, hides, wool, timber, bark, 
fire-wood, ores, &c. as they were ſeverally 
uſed for food, in manufactures, in building 
of houſes and ſhips, or were made otherwiſe 
articles of commerce. Hence cities, towns, 
and villages increaſed rapidly with popu- 
lation, and new ones became built ; the 
royal navy grew to be formidable; mer- 
cantile navigation abundant; a ſpirit of 
8 en- 
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enterprize and diſcovery added new regions 
to the dominions of England, and her 
expanding commerce brought home the 
treaſures of every quarter of the globe. In 
proportion as the acquiſition of wealth 
ſunk the value of money, it raiſed that of 
land and its products; ſo that the whole 
of the immenſely-increaſed value of the 
latter has been entirely derived from la- 
bour, arts, and commerce, 


Thus from weakening the too great 
ariſtocratical power which the lands for- 
merly gave to their owners, have they 
derived almoſt the whole of their preſent 
highly-augmented value; while the king- 
dom has likewiſe been indebted - thereto 
for -its liberty, proſperity, and power : 
but ſhould the poſſeſſors of land ever again, 
through infatuation, ſuppoſe they have an 
intereſt to ſupport diſtin& from that of 
trade, acquire a power tyrannically to op- 
preſs it, and perſevere in ſo doing, they 
moſt aſſuredly will become woefully con- 
vinced by the event, that in the ruins of 
trade all their greatneſs will become in- 

volved; 
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volved ; for trade, which gives their lands 
their value, derives little of its ſupport 
from them; of which inſtances have ap- 
peared in all ages of the world, and Hol- 
land, Genoa, Venice, Hamburg, &c. are 
ſuch in the preſent times. 


2dly. That our trade in exported corn, 
Sc. with bounties, is the beſt branch we are 
poſſeſſed of, becauſe it enriches the kingdom 


with more returns than any other. 


This argument, or rather aſſertion, may 
be thus brought to fair trial. Fix on a 
quantity of corn to any given value, and 
then examine how much of every ſpecies 
of labour it has furniſhed to be put in a 
marketable ſtate : which done, then op- 
poſe to it the labour which is furniſhed 
for bringing to an equal degree of perfec- 
tion any of our principal manufactures to 
a like amount: and as the wealth and 
ſtrength of a ſtate depend on the numbers 
of its uſeful and induſtrious people, this 
examination muſt decide the point highly 
in favour of manufactures againſt agri- 

| culture, 
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culture. Thus do a thoufand pounds re- 
turns for manufactures infinitely more 
ſtrengthen a ſtate than an equal ſum re- 
turned for corn, even if the latter was not 
purchaſed by a bounty, to the amount of 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. which 
makes the returns in effect ſo much leſs 
than an equal ſum returned for manufac- 
tures. Nor is it true that corn brings 
more riches to the kingdom than any 
other branch of trade; for we have ſcarcely 
any conſiderable one of manufactures which 
does not return us much more, and to in- 
finitely greater advantage; witneſs the 
branches of woollens, hard-ware, &c. and 
they are alſo mare conſtant in their courſe, 
as well as more certain of proving gainful 
to adventurers. But we may boldly ap- 
peal to more evident facts, for ſaying that 
manufaQuring has always enriched every 
country in which it proſpered, while 
neither obſervation or hiſtory can ſo much 
as furniſh a ſingle inſtance of a nation 
made rich and powerful by the growth of 
corn for exportation. The countries which 
_ molt depend on ſuch exports in theſe 

times 


© BY 


times are Poland, Sicily, Sardinia, N aples, 
Greece, Barbary, ſome of the Azores, and 
North America; none of which grant 
bounties on ſuch exportations, but, on 
the contrary, in moſt of them a duty is 
paid by the purchaſers, and yet they cer- 
tainly are poor countries ; while ſome of 
the Hanſe Towns, Holland, Genoa, Ve- 
nice, Leghorn, and the ſouth of France, 
always require imported corn for their ſub- 
ſiſtence, and yet they are made wealthy, 
and ſome of them powerful, by manufac- 
tories and commerce. As 1s the caſe 
at preſent with regard to agriculture, ma- 
nufactories, and commerce, ſuch was it 
alſo in ancient times: therefore we may 
from general obſervation and experience 
pronounce, that the former is by no means 
the parent of the latter, even without 
giving corn an artificial price (which muſt 
be hurtful) for home conſumption, by 
means of bounties on exportation ; but as 
the practice of doing it is evidently favour- 
able to the manufactories of other coun- 


tries, and in the ſame degree prejudicial 


to our own, by making the means of living 
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cheap there and dear here, and of courſe 
the rates of labour reſpectively fo in both, 
all returns of wealth from ſuch trade ſhould 
be conſidered as no other than gilded poiſon 
to our body politic, preying upon and de- 
ſtroying the very vitals of the ſtate ; for 
ſuch, with regard to affluence and power, 


our manufactures are, and our trade in 
them. 


zdly. That the bounties have proved 
greatly advantageous to manufacturing at 
home, as well as to every other branch of our 
national trade, by making wheat greatly 
cheaper, upon an average, ſince, than it had 


been for many years before they were eſta- 
bliſhed. | 


This argument may appear ſpecious, but 
it is deſtitute of ſolidity. Whether we 
ſhould intirely rely on the regiſters that 
have been furniſhed of the prices of corn 
for a ſeries of years before and after the 
eſtabliſhment of the bounties, or admit 
the markets from which they were kept 
(one of which was Windſor) to have been 

ſufficiently 


L 87. 1 


ſufficiently important for aſcertaining ge- 
neral prices, are points that may be little 
deſerving of inquiry : this we however 
know for certain, that the civil war, 
which ended about forty years before, 
had in ſome degree deſolated the country, 
by impoveriſhing and thinning its inhabi- 
tants: and indeed the whole ſucceeding 
times to the Revolution, were ſo diſturbed 
by animoſities and party contentions, as 
to afford little ſcope or encouragement for 
the improvement of arts. But the caſe 
became different in all reſpects ſoon after 
the Revolution ; and therefore agriculture 
may be ſaid to have been over-encouraged 
ſince that time, by the means of bounties, 
which it did not want. But the real,queſ- 
tion however for national conſideration is, 
not what the prices of corn were in Eng- 
land before that time, but what they have 


been ſince in all other corn countries; for 


with an eye to manufacturing, national trade, 
and of courſe proſperity, we muſt judge 
from the general market prices of the 
world, whether ours in England have been 
kept above or below the proper marks. 
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And that they have been kept above them 


has been evident, from the bounties we 
have paid for enabling our corn to find 
purchaſers at foreign ports: as for ex- 
ample, Poliſh and Pruſſian corn has been 
ſent to Holland at natural prices to the 
growers. of it, but enhanced on the way 
to conſumers by artificial means; while 
the natural prices of ours have been raiſed 
at home and reduced abroad by the boun- 
ties, from ten to five-and-twenty per cent. 
The fame may be ſaid with regard to 
Liſbon, which is always a place of import; 
Sicily and Naples have ſent their corn to 
Portugal charged with a duty on exporta- 
tion, which of courſe enhanced the natural 
prices to the conſumers ; the NorthiAme- 
ricans ſent theirs much longer voyages at 
its natural prices; and the Baltic corn 
went at ſuch to the growers, and often in 
the diſadvantageous way to conſumers of 
being re- ſhiped from Holland and Ham- 
burg, while ours was forced to be aided in 
its ſale by bounties at the rates before men- 
tioned; which ſhews at what forced prices 


it has been ſold abroad, and to what arti- 
facial 
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ficial prices it has been raiſed at home; 
no leſs, it muſt be again ſaid, than from 
ten to five-and-twenty per cent. with 
moreover the charge on home conſumers, 
by taxes, of thoſe bounties paid to fo- 
reigners. 


Still more injurious to home conſumers, 
and alſo our beſt national trade, have been 
the effects of our bounties on all the other 
kinds of proviſions that are products of our 
own lands; ſuch as fleſh, butter, cheeſe, 
&c. which by the moſt moderate eſtima- 
tion have been raiſed at leaſt fifty per cent. 
to conſumers ſince the bounties were eſta- 
bliſhed, from apparently two cauſes, viz. 
the appropriation of too many lands to 
agriculture, on the view of exportation, 
and the prodigious increaſed breed of 
horſes} for home and foreign ule: the 
effects of which two fatal cauſes upon our 

manu- 
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t In the preſent ſtate of the kingdom the exceſſive 
breed of horſes is juſtly conſidered by the judicious as a 
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great national evil. Would it not be better then, that 4 
the exportation of them was intirely prohibited, or at 1 
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leaſt the * of them out of the kingdom charged 
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manufactures, trade, and even navigation, 
have been deplorably great : for not only 
the manufacturers of France, Holland, and 
other Countries have been ſupplied with 
butter and falted fleſh at near half the prices 
our own have been forced to pay for them, 
(and likewiſe bread ſo much. cheaper) but 
their ſhips alſo have been victualled to the 
like degree of advantage. All of which 
are indiſputably the bleſſed effects of boun- 
ties on exported grain, malt, and flour, 
with no inconſiderable aid from our too 
great breed of horſes. 


4thly. That it is againſt the true intereſt 
of the kingdom to have bread and other pro- 
wiftons cheap, becauſe their being fo encou- 
rages idleneſs and vice among the lower orders 


of people. 


This argument, by the laws of common 
ſenſe, directly militates againſt the former; 
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with a conſiderable duty? In like manner, the abundant 
uſe of them for mere pleaſure at home is become a moſt 
pernicious ſpecies of luxury, and of courſe a juſt object 
of taxation; eſpecially if made a ſubſtitute for ſome of 
thoſe that are become grievous to poverty, induſtry, 
A trade. 
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but we ought not to wonder at inconſiſten- 
cies, any more than abſurdities, in men 
who are neceſſitated to ſay any thing or 
aſſert every thing in ſupport of a bad cauſe. 
Certain it is that labour cannot be made 
cheap where proviſions are dear; nor, of 
courſe, manufactures : and if we cannot 
ſupply foreign countries with the latter as 
cheap as our neighbours, we naturally 
muſt loſe all ſuch trade. No nation will 
pay us more for a commodity than the rate 
at which they can obtain it from other 
countries. Friends, and even relations will 
not do it in their private dealings : how 
much leſs then ſhould we expect it of 
ſtates, which all experience may ſerve to 
ſhew have neither friendſhip or gratitude, 
all policy or friendſhip among them being 
no other than the purſuit of ſelf-intereſt ? 
Some of our great men beſt know, whe- 
ther anſwers to reproaches have been lately 
made in this ſtile or not ; but a very ſlight 
review of the ſhifting alliances and pur- 
ſuits of courts and ſtates muſt be ſufficient 
to ſhew the want of political knowledge, 
either in ſtateſmen or nations, who rely 
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any country. 


E 
upon generoſity or gratitude for operating 
againſt intereſt in any court or people 
upon earth. The utmoſt that can be ex- 
pected in dealings, either from nations or 
individuals, is mere preference, where ad- 
vantages are equal; and who expect more 


will become the dupes of their own cre- 
dulity. 


The cheapneſs of manufactures can only 
ſecure their ſale; and the prices of them 
muſt every where depend on the rates la- 
bour is at, which always will be propor- 
tioned to the means of ſubſiſtence. Men 
do, or may be made to work for little 
money where proviſions are cheap, but 
they cannot do ſo where they are dear. 
Cheap proviſions, therefore, naturally make 
cheap labour, and of courſe cheap manu- 
factures, which only can enlarge or pre- 
ſerve ſuch kinds of national trade, which 
are the moſt advantageous that can be pur- 
ſued : but dear provifions muſt make la- 
bour high, and of courſe manufactures the 
fame, which will cauſe a ſure decline, and 
by degrees annihilation of all ſuch trade in 


We 
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We will not inſiſt on the want either of 
Chriſtian or conſtitutional right in the few 
of a free people to make miſerably-toiling 
and half-ſtarved ſlaves of the many, for 
the indulgence in themſelves of inſatiable 
avarice, or unbounded profuſion ; but this 
may be inſiſted on, both from reaſon and 
experience, that no part of a people will 
bear much tyranny and oppreſſion who 
have a remedy in their hands, and none 
who are uſeful can ever be without one. 
The ſame calamities or injuries as brought 
the Flemings and Hugonots to England, 
will ſend Engliſhmen to other countries, 
and- tranſplant their arts with them, in 
ſpite of all the reſtraints that even tyranny 
can invent; and whether oppreſſion pro- 
ceeds from one or a million, its effects will 
be found exactly the ſame upon all thoſe 
who ſuffer from it. The beſt writers on 


policy are of opinion, that in free ſtates 


equality among the people ſhould be pre- 
ſerved as much as poſſibly can be con- 
ſiſtent with good order, becauſe the ex- 
tremes of riches on one hand, and poverty 
on the other, are to be equally avoided, 

285 for 
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for the common good of all, as great 
wealth makes people dangerouſly pre- 
ſumptuous, and great poverty as dan- 


gerouſly deſperate. To aim therefore at 


| ſtarving the uſeful into exceſſive toil, in 
order to enable the uſeleſs to indulge 
themſelves in all kinds of luxury and pro- 
fuſion, is not only the moſt wicked, but 
alſo the moſt dangerous policy that can'be 
practiſed ; ſo that it ſhould be held equally 
infamous and deteſtable in thoſe who adopt 
or defend it. 


This is however not urged in defence or 
excuſe of vice or idleneſs in the lower or- 
ders of people, for they alike deſerve pu- 
niſhment, and by every proper means 
ſhould be prevented. All good govern- 
ments will apply (and in free ſtates they 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary) rewards and 
puniſhments for theſe purpoſes. Men 
ſhould be encouraged to do well, and re- 
ſtrained from doing evil, by puniſhments 
in terrorem : but wherever the former are 


found wanting, deſperation will ſoon render 
the latter of no effect. 


All 
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All reaſon and experience muſt alike 
ſerve to ſhew that labour, as a marketable 
commodity, will naturally bear its fair 
price; which every where ſhould be the 
means of decent ſubſiſtence, according to 
the ſtation or merits of the workman. 
Such is the equitable value of labour: and 
as the labours of the people are the riches 
of a ſtate, every government ſhould fo re- 
gulate matters, that all induftrious and 
ſober people be enabled to live comfortably : 
and alſo that vice and idleneſs be diſ- 
couraged, by puniſhments inflicted on the 
diſſolute and worthleſs ; which practice, 
in either caſe, muſt be acknowledged in- 
tirely agreeable to the ſpirit of our ex- 
cellent conſtitution, as well as the letter 
of our laws. 


5thly. That the bounties ſecure the ſreight- 


age of thoſe commodities to our own ſhipping, 


which is a valuable ſource of employment, of 
profit, and of naval ſtrength to the kingdom. 


It cannot be denied that the bounties do 
ſecure all ſuch freightage to our ſhipping, 
E or 
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or that ſuch employment of them is of profit 
to the kingdom, and an increaſe of our 
naval ſtrength. But ſhould the bounties 
be taken off, thoſe advantages might be 
equally ſecured, by allowing free expor- 
tation in our own ſhipping, and laying a 
duty on ſuch as may be loaded on foreign 
veſſels, 


6thly. That to take off the bounties would 
be to diſcourage agriculture, render all the 
improvements we have made fruitleſs, and 
expoſe the kingdom to the danger of expe- 
reencing future frequent and great wants, as 
alſo of becoming much impoveriſhed by the 
money that may be drained off” for the pur- 
chaſe of ſuch ſupplies, 


Theſe are no other than chimeras of ig- 
norance or phantoms of terror, raiſed by 
craft for intimidation ; becauſe no rational 
mind can ſuppoſe, that either the owners 
or occupiers of lands will not, for their own 
ſakes, endeavour to put them to the beſt 
uſes poſſible. Mens regard for their own 
intereſts may be relied on for ſo doing: 

| we 
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we live in times that diſcountenance all 
fears to the contrary. Alterations may 
indeed take place in the plans for practi- 
ſing huſbandry : the eyes of farmers may 
become more turned towards a national 
than foreign conſumption ; as they ought 
always to have been, for the good of the 
ſtate. There will likewiſe be leſs encou- 
ragement given to exceſſive hoarding, as 
alſo to ſpeculative dealings; becauſe com- 
modities of ſuch kinds will then only ob- 
tain their natural prices abroad, and con- 
ſequently artificial ones cannot be ſup- 
ported at home; ſo that all the effects of 
ſo good a cauſe can only ſerve to inſure the 
future proſperity of the kingdom, nay we 
may ſay the very ſafety of it. But pro- 
portionally as our views may be ſhortened 
towards exportation, they will become ex- 
tended towards home conſumption; which 
is the very object they ſhould be directed 
to for national advantage, as every landed 
man's wiſhes muſt then correſpond with 
the common good. Inſtead of ſtarving 
down population, his unalterable deſire 


will be to ſee it increaſe : and inſtead- of 
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ſeeking to ſhare in the fruits of villainy 


and oppreflion with jobbers, engroflers, 
and all other ſuch peſts of ſociety, he will 
delight himſelf with the hopes of behold- 
ing an opulent town riſe within the limits 
of his own eſtate, from the flouriſhing of 


our trade; and ſo have the honourable joy 


of ſecing the intereſts of his country ad- 
vancing with his own. 


Free exportation for all ſurpluſages of 
what is requiſite for our national conſump- 
tion, muſt be all that is needful for the en- 
couragement of cultivation: and ſuch in- 
deed may be conſidered as the natural and 
conſtitutional right of landlords, becauſe 


intirely conſiſtent with the public welfare. 


Yet this is more than they enjoy in moſt 
of thoſe countries which in the greateſt de- 
gree depend on the exportation of corn ; 
for, as has been ſaid before, there is in 
many a duty laid thereon. But while free 
exportation of ſurpluſages ſhould be thought 
right, forced exportation muſt be conſidered 
as miſchievous, nay dangerous: and ſuch 
even the former was often experienced to be 

before 
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before we were a manufacturing country, 
as not only writers, but even laws $ make 
appear. To give agriculture, therefore, 
all the advantages here which it has ever 
had in any other country, and more than 
it now has in moſt, muſt be ſurely deemed 
encouragement enough ; and no evils, but, 
on the contrary, great national benefits 
will reſult from our not doing more. 


7thly. That taking off the bounties would 


grievouſly affect the property of landed gen- 


tlemen, by leſſening the value and incomes of 


their eſtates, who bear their ſhare of all 
other public burthens, beſides a heavy land- 


tax, which is peculiar to themſelves. 


On this laſt article of the allegations pro- 
poſed to be taken into conſideration, we 
will begin with obferving, that too great 
attention given to the mere nominal value 


$ So long ago as the 34th of Edward III. there was an 
Act paſſed for prohibiting the exportation of corn, But 
it was again permitted, by another Act of the 17th or 
Richard II. with a power of reſtraint lodged in the 

council. 
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of eſtates has been long an infatuation of 
the times, and that the removal thereof 
can prove no other than an imaginary evil; 
for, when all circumſtances are conſidered, 
it will be found nothing more. It is not 
ſo much what money a man receives, as 
how far it will go, that makes his circum- 
ſtances affluent or otherwiſe : for if an 
over-value of land and its products cauſe 
a more than proportional under-value of 
money, he will in that operation find his 
gain on one hand over- balanced by his 
loſs on the other. For example, let us 
ſuppoſe ſince the eſtabliſnment of the 
bounties, that a gentleman has raiſed the 
value of his eſtate a fourth part, which 
upon. the whole lands of the kingdom is 
perhaps the utmoſt of their increaſed va- 
lue : this fourth part (to talk in the mer- 
cantile ſtile, which is moſt proper for 
calculations) cannot be derived to him from 
that meaſure, becauſe the bounties can 
operate no farther therein than the me- 
dium of from ten to twenty-five per cent : 
and in that the hoarding farmer, jobber, 
mealman, factor, and other dealers, all 

par- 
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partake with him. 80 that admitting his 


increaſe of property be ſix per cent. on the 
bounties, and it cannot rationally be eſti- 


mated at more, if it is conſidered how 


much the heavy weight of the bounties 
upon our manufactories, and every other 


ſpecies of labour, has contributed to the 


enhancement of the poor's rates, which 
are ſo burthenſome upon lands, he will 
probably find moſt of his imaginary gain 
from the bounties deducted in that ſingle 
article; to which if he adds, upon eſti- 


mation, what he pays extraordinary from 


their operations, not only on the proviſions 
conſumed in his own family, but alſo on 
every thing his family uſes for wear and 
other purpoſes, as well as in wages to all 
workmen, which are enhanced from the 
rates of proviſions, &c. ſo increaſed, and 
in the eſtimation of which they will ever 
take care to be on the right ſide for them- 
ſelves; I ſay, when all theſe additional 
charges to him, ariſing from the ſame 
cauſe, are conſidered, he will find, that 
not only the advantages of the bounties 
to his eſtate, but even thoſe of improved 

lands 
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lands and ſkill in huſbandry are all over- 
balanced to himſelf by the evil operations 
of the bounties; which, while they do 
injury to his property, are bringing ruin 
likewiſe on his country. From thus tra- 
cing the operations of a tax laid on trade 
and labour for the advantage of lands, it 
may be well worth obſerving, in what 
manner it is made to fall back again upon 
the lands with increaſed weight; as it will 
ſerve to demonſtrate the accuracy of Mr. 
Locke's judgment, when he faid, © That 
* all taxes do ultimately fall on the 
*« lands ;” for, with but few exceptions 
thereto, ſuch muſt really prove the caſe. 


It is then to be hoped, what has been 
faid on this part of our ſubject will ſerve to 
convince the landed gentlemen, that the 
abolition of the bounties will rather prove 
advantageous than otherwiſe to them; 
while the doing it muſt likewiſe highly 
promote the true intereſts of their country. 
As to the aſſertion, that the landed gen- 
tlemen bear their ſhare in all other pub- 
lic burthens, beſides a land-tax, which is 
- pecu- 
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peculiar to themſelves ; nothing more need 


be ſaid thereon, than that it muſt be 
allowed they do bear their ſhare of moſt 
other taxes, but however not all*, as 
many other kinds of property pay peculiar 
taxes; even labour does it in ſtatute-work, 
from which it may be faid to receive little 
advantage ; but farmers and gentlemen 
undoubtedly do from what they may any 
way contribute towards the preſervation of 
the roads. Beſides, the lands are not only 
the greateſt property of the kingdom, but 
the very property alſo which is moſt im- 
moveable, and conſequently of the greateſt 
importance to defend. To landed pro- 
perty government, then, as well as national 
protection, is moſt needful ; and therefore, 
in juſtice, it ought peculiarly to contribute 
towards both. As for the land-tax, con- 
ſidering how greatly that kind of property 


has of late years become improved, was it 


* —— 


* 
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* Particularly of the two important exciſes on ſtrong 
beer and malt ſpirits; much of which latter the poor 
may be truly ſaid to pay out of their bellies, as well as 


from off their backs, and in ſo doing they promote the 
landed intereſt. 
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but rightly laid, it would not only be rea- 


ſonable as a peculiar tax, but even prove 
lighter to them than ſuch as muſt become 
needful to re-place it, though more gene- 
.nerally levied. 


Having with candour thus endeavoured 
to refute the ſeveral principal arguments 
which have been ſo long hacknied in defence 
of the bounties under conſideration, let us 
now proceed to the making of ſome few 
other obſervations on ſo important a ſub- 


Ject. 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, what- 
ever other pretences might be made, that 
the real deſign of firſt eſtabliſhing boun- 
ties on exported grain, &c. was to make 
them ſweeteners of the land-tax, that it 
might the better go down; they being 
twins of the ſame ſeſſion +, and the boun- 
ties the firſt- born of the two: nay 1t may 
even appear to have been conſidered at 


once as preparatory to, and an equivalent 


for the latter. That a land-tax was both 


— 


+ Firſt of William and Mary. 
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needful 
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needful and equitable at that time muſt be 
allowed : and though all other kinds of 
property were included in that taxation, 
for it was then made, and continues to be, 
in the mode of a general ſubſidy, the 
ſweetener was but partial; for if it re- 
ally was ſuppoſed of general advantage, 
it muſt have been moſt groſly miſunder- 
ſtood by the body of the people, as the 
immediate effects thereof undoubtedly 
were, the raifing of the prices upon native 
conſumers juſt ſo much as the reſpective 
bounties amounted to, with eventually tax- 
ing the whole people for the payment of 
them. We will not ſay Dutch policy any 
way interfered in the matter ; but it may 
truly be ſaid, that every good from it has 
conſtantly, in the greateſt degree, been 
reaped by the Hollanders, while every 
evil from it has been ſuſtained by this 
kingdom. All countries indeed who have 
ſince imported our corn have in ſome de- 
gree been benefited by the bounties; but 
Holland greatly the moſt, as her malt 
diſtilleries and ſtarch manufactories have 
had, in the uſe of our very materials fince 
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l 


that period of time, juſt ſo much advantage 
over our own as the amount of ſuch bounties 
has been; and indeed their manufactories 
in general, and the whole of their em- 
ployments, were favoured beyond ours to | 
the extent of thoſe bounties, becauſe their | 
workmen of all kinds had ſuch ſupplies | 


for their conſumption ſo much cheaper | 


than thoſe of this kingdom. Beſides 5 
which, as they have always made it their 
practice to purchaſe great quantities of 2 


corn in England and the Baltic, whenever x 
to be had at favourable prices, and to e 
keep large ſtocks thereof on hand, they t 
were always ready, of courſe, to take u 
every carly advantage of favourable foreign © 


markets for occaſional re-exportation, and =! 
conſequently made it a moſt lucrative branch 9 
of commerce, having had at all times the 0 
full advantages of the bounties therein. a0 
| o 

That England did not for ſome time ſy 
diſcover all the ill effects of theſe bounties, fo 
may be aſlignable to various cauſes, and pt 
perhaps among others the following : the n. 
national ſpirit of induſtry which became th 


ſtrongly 


LF 1 
ſtrongly exerted on the eſtabliſhment of 
freedom ; the great improvements in riſing 
arts among us, and increaſe' of uſeful 
knowiedge ; the growing {tate of our colo- 
nies, and the inattention to commercial 
knowledge, or want of it, in ſome of our 
neighbours; occaſionally, to the obſtruc- 
tions given by war to infant manufactories 
in other countries; and of late, it is to be 
feared, to the many ſpecies of too refined 
artiice which have been practiſed here, as 
well by manufacturers as by dealers for 
exportationz which latter have for ſome 


time pait been turning the tables againſt 


us, from their own craft, by diſcrediting 
our national commodities, and debaſing 
that high character in trade which had at- 
quired us the ſtrong commercial confidence 
of other nations ; and which was altogether 
as requiſite to preſerve it. But the ſtate of 
our national trade is now really become 
ſuch, that even appearances are wanting 
for deceiving us any longer : for the im- 
proved policy, 1kill, and aſſiduity of other 
nations in manufacturing and commerce; 


the increaſed burthens of our taxes; the 
fatal 
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fatal operations of the bounties under conſi- 
deration, both at home and abroad, and the 
want of right regulations in manufacturing 
and dealings, have long ſerved continually 
to diminiſh our trade in exported manu- 
factures, which is the beſt kind of com- 
merce. Yet weak or wicked men, for the 
ſerving of ſelfiſh purpoſes, are continu- 
ally endeavouring to infuſe in the public 
mind an opinion, that our corn trade, 
with bounties, is the moſt advantageous 
to the kingdom of any, and of courſe the 
beſt to be purſued in its very utmoſt ex- 
tent, They repreſent the eſtabliſhment of 
thoſe bounties as the higheſt effort of hu- 
man policy, and beyond all example either 
in ancient or modern times. And indeed 
it was ſuch profundity of wiſdom as 
no preceeding age could any where attain 
to, from the beginning of the world ; and 
too deep for any exiſting ſtate to be able to 
comprehend. We may therefore juſtly 
conſider it as a ſcheme of policy which 
never had an example, nor will ever have 
a follower ; ſo that if it ſerves to prove us 


a wile people, it maſt ſerve at the fame 
time 


1 30 1 
time to prove, that all the reſt of the 


world ever have been, and ever will be, 
quite otherwiſe. 


The French, indeed, we not long ago 
were told, had this matter in contempla- 
tion; but, after mature conſideration, 
they thought proper to reject it ; and have 
ſince taken the oppolite courſe, by eſta- 
bliſhing freedom in the trade of corn, both 
with regard to imports and exports ; being 
determined, as we mult ſuppoſe, not to let 
a ſhort- ſighted landed intereſt deſtroy in that 
kingdom its invaluable trade of exported 
manufactures, debilitate and bankrupt the 
ſtate, and eventually ruin themſelves with 
their country ; though from the nature of 
their government, which is abſolute mo- 
narchy, the nobility and gentry who muſt 
compoſe the landed intereſt, are more pe- 
culiarly there than here the chief ſupports 


of regal authority, and of courſe might 


expect to be proportionally favoured. But 
fortunately, at leaſt in this inſtance, for 
France, they have not the power. in their 
hands to facrifice the intereſts of the king- 
dom 
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dom to their own, whether real or ima- 


ginary : and the government is ſeen to 
have wiſdom enough not to ſuffer the ſtate 
to be made the dupe of a blind and greedy 
landed intereſt, any more than of an in- 
triguing, tyrannical, and ſelfiſh church. 


The political views of that kingdom 
formerly were intirely military ; but ex- 
perience has ſince taught them wiſdom, 
and made them become the moſt formida- 
ble rivals of all other ſtates, as well as this, 
in manufactures and commerce. They 
have for a long time ſurpaſſed the Italians 
in their filk manufactures, which the great 
duke of Sully thought an impracticable 
ſcheme. They have ſince ſucceſsfully 
rivalled the Germans in many of their 
linen manufactures, as all our merchants 
who have lived in Spain, Portugal, or 
ſeveral other countries, muſt very well 
knee]. They have beat us out of our filk 
ſtßking trade in many countries of Europe 
and elſewhere, nay even in ſome degree 
at home, and they are now doing the ſame 
in our hat trade abroad, although the 

furs 
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furs are to ſo great a degree in our hands. 
The ſame may be ſaid with regard to our 
ſtuffs and fine cloths: and they were 
many years ago very near rivalling us in 
our baize trade, and poſſibly will ſoon 
do it, as well as in our ordinary cloths, 
from having, what we greatly want here, 
a real and active council of commerce, and 
a wiſe and well executed police. The 
great ſucceſs of their woollen manufacto- 
ries is well known to ſuch of our mer- 
chants as are acquainted with our Turky 
trade, or that which we carry on with the 
ſouthern countries of Europe. 


But other lights need not be wanting 
for our information of the progreſs which 
they have made in rivalling us in the wool- 
len manufactories. A view of the ſtate of 
their trade in raw wool will ſerve to con- 
firm what has already been advanced : for 
beſides all of their own growth, which 


they work up, they engroſs entirely what 


is produced on the whole coaſt of Barbary, 
the territory of Algier excepted ; for the 


trade in that commodity is yet free at the 
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latter place, but we do not hear any is im- 
ported from thence into England: beſides 
which, they import moſt of the Spaniſh 
wool that is ſold to foreign countries : we 
alſo know they get a great deal from Ire- 
land, and muſt ſuppoſe not a little from 
England; but whether they obtain any from 
the Turkith or Italian dominions, or from 
any other country not named, I am unable 
to ſay. It ſhould be thought enough, that 
we are fatisfied with regard to what has 
been mentioned, as facts, on this matter, 
(and they are ſuch as may be relied on) to 
become greatly alarmed at the progreſs 
which they have of late years made in ri- 
valling us in our long: boaſted beſt branch 
of commerce. Let the ſerious reader here 
pauſe, and reflect on the manifeſt and 
aſtoniſhing diſparity, from the reſpective 
national ſupplies of wool only, which 
there has imperceptibly become between 
the woollen manufactories of France and 
England; while we have been lulled into 
dreams of our being the chief ſuppliers of 
almoſt every country upon earth with ſuch 
goods: nor ſhould it be at all doubted, 
that 
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that a little longer inattention in us to the 
true intereſts of the kingdom, with farther 
indulgence of puſhing ſuch as are partial 
among ourſelves, will give them advantages 
enough over us for effectually accompliſh- 
ing the ruin of our trade. 


Let us next calmly conſider, what ad- 
vantages our very bounties on exported 
corn, &c. muſt throw into the hands of 
our rivals in manufactures. From all our 
ports weſtward of Dover to Penzance, 
corn can be carried ſooner, and with leſs 
danger, to ſome port of France than it can 
be brought to London, or even conveyed 
coaſt-ways from one port to another, if 
at any conſiderable diſtance. The ſame 
may be faid of our ports eaſtward of the 
Downs to Stockton, with reſpe& to Hol- 
land, and other ports more eaſtward on 
the continent. So that where there may 
be a leſs charge of freightage, we pay 
bounties (as prices here may chance td 
to prove) from ten to above twenty per 
cent. in favour of foreign manufacturers, 
to the prejudice 1 in like degree of our own; 
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who muſt by that means eat their bread fo 
much dearer than their foreign rivals: 
and what 1s {till worſe, our own workmen 
will be taxed all the while for the payment 
of ſuch bounties. All ſuch meaſures muſt 
evidently prove ſo oppreſſive in their ope- 
rations to our own people, and ſo ruinous 
to our manufactories, that it ſhould be no 
cauſe for wonder if we ſoon become diſ- 
abled even for working up our own wool, 
and find ourſelves neceſſitated to ſend it 
after our corn, &c. for ſale, or let it periſh 
on our hands. Perhaps the advantages 
thrown from our own poſſeſſion, of com- 
parative cheap workmanſhip, by means of 
our bounties on corn, &c. may have enabled 
them to offer ſuch prices for our wool as 
occaſion the exceſſive rates at which our 
manufacturers have of late been forced to 
purchaſe it; for ſurely it muſt otherwiſe 
ſeem incredible, that ſo great an advance 
of price ſhould accompany as great a de- 
creaſe of demand ; which, as far as con- 
cerns our national uſe of that commodity, 
appears really to have been the caſe. The 

ſuppolition ſhould be thought wild, that 
our 
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our breed of ſheep has fo diminiſhed as to 
reconcile ſuch otherwiſe counter-operations 
to the natural effects of ſuch cauſes. Certain 
it is, that thoſe who ſhould beſt know 
the truth in theſe matters do ſpeak po- 
ſitively as to the facts, of manufactories 
declining, and the prices of wool greatly 
increaſing: and whatever the cauſe may 
be of the latter effect, its tendency muſt 
prove to the farther injury of our manufac- 
tories ; nay to their utter ruin, if it be not 
timely diſcovered, and an effectual remedy 
applied, But ſhould the cauſe really be 
what we only venture to apprehend, which 
is being out- bid for it by the French; then, 
ſhould France continue to purſue that wiſe 
plan of commercial policy which ſhe has 
been ſaid to have framed, and to the free- 
dom which ſhe has granted to traffic in 
proviſions, add an increaſe of ſecurity to 
private property, render the uſeful profeſ- 
ſions more reſpectable, and actually eſta- 
bliſh religious toleration, it may be feared 
ſhe will therein ſpread ſuch ſtrong allure- 
ments to deſertion, even from among our- 
ſelves, as may ow too powerful for the 
moſt 
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moſt wretched of this kingdom to with- 
ſtand ; thoſe, it is lamentable to conſider, 
who are alſo the moſt uſeful people: and 
by ſo doing, give ſuch a blow to our 
1 greateſt national intereſts as may fatally 

'v make thein irretrievable. 


Induſtry and trade will moſt certainly 
follow encouragement, with protection: 
and riches and power will as ſurely be their 
attendants. No coercive applications can 
have force ſufficient for reſtraining them. 
They will emigrate, like the wretched 
ſlaves of German tyrants, in ſpite of the 
ſevereſt penal laws. Does the making 
0 of ſmuggling felony leſſen in men their 


| diſpoſition to ſuch practice, while encou- 
| Taged by bad ſtate policy? Alas, neither 
. hangmen aſhore, nor cutters at ſea, will 
1! be able ſo to do, while men can foreſee 
4; more advantage from the practice (with 
 =_ any hazard to themſelves) of defrauding 
8:11 the revenue, and to any degree injuring. 

my their country, than they rationally can 

TER from ſuch applications of their ſkill and 


labour as would inſure their own fafety, 
and 
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and prove of ſervice to the ſtate, Tt is ill 
policy only makes ſmugglers, or keeps them 
in the practice; for there is but one way 
to prevent it, which is to make it not 
worth peoples while to continue. Similar is 
the caſe with regard to induſtry and trade, 
thoſe foundations of wealth and power. 
They cannot be confined here by con- 
ſtraint: you muſt ſuffer no ſtate to tempt 
them from you, by ſtronger allurements 
than you ofter for their ſtay; for if you 
raſhly or indiſcreetly do, they moſt cer- 
tainly will deſert you, in ſpite of all the 
intimidations which can be contrived for 
preventing it. What but oppreflions at 
home, and encouragement afforded here, 
brought the Flemiſh manufacturers among 
us, who laid the foundaticn of that com- 
merce which afterwards raiſed this king- 
dom to ſuch a pitch of proſperity ? or 
what but the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, by the late tyrant of France, and 
his ſubſequent perſecutions, drove the Hu- 
gonots, with their arts, to this kingdom 
and other ſtates, for ſhelter, in ſpite of 
all the penalties he could inyent, and all 

the 
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the reſtraints he could contrive. But that 
and other fatal errors in policy his country 
has ſince diſcovered, and thereon regulated 
her conduct by the dictates of founder 
judgment. 


But to return to our ſubject. There 
ſurely can be no greater cauſe for aſtoniſh- 
ment in men of real knowledge, than to 
obſerve the exceſs of phrenzy, or ignorance, 
which is now prevailing, concerning the 
value of our lands and their products. Such 
a ſucceſſion of unfavourable ſeaſons having 
happened about the world, as perhaps the 
oldeſt man in being never heard of before, 
and which the youngeſt exiſting, with 
living to old age, will probably never ſee 
again, have ſerved to make people think 
things will be always much the ſame; and 
therefore lands may be raiſed to any value 
or rent, and of courſe farmers or dealers 
expect any prices they pleaſe to demand 
for the products of them: whereas a fa- 
vourable ſeaſon or two cannot fail of bring- 
ing matters again to their true bearing ; 
when the compartitive average price of our 

| wheat 
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wheat will not exceed five and twenty 
ſhillings a quarter, ſhipping-price, whe- 
ther with or without bounty : and ſurely 
ſuch ſeaſons may be expected to return, 
and continue in the ordinary courſe, as 
heretofore experienced. On what prin- 
ciples of judgment could opinions be 
formed (and ſuch were formed about the 
country by the farmers and dealers in 
corn) that, had the laſt harveſt in this king- 
dom proved ever ſo plentiful, wheat would 
not have ſunk in any material degree in 
price, as it could be kept from the mar- 
kets, there being little old corn upon 
hand? for had the crops of the ſouthern 
countries proved favourable (which they 
could not know was not like to happen) 
and our own but even moderate, which was 
generally expected, would not hoarding 
upon ſpeculation have been madneſs, as 
a good crop every where in the ſucceeding 
year was, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
more to be expected than not; which, if 
it ſhould happen, would then, in all human 
probability, have ſunk the value of wheat 
every where at leaſt fifty per cent ? In ſuch 
H a caſe , 
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a caſe then, obſtinacy would have proved, 
in that degree, injurious to individuals and 
the ſtate : and ſuch are too frequently the 
effects of avarice in theſe matters, all ariſing 
from ignorant ſpeculation, with regard to 
exportation, on which the bounty fatally 
too much rivets the eyes of our farmers 
and jobbers in corn ; while, as a manu- 
facturing country, the proſperity of that 
beſt branch of our trade, and the welfare 
of the ſtate, alike make it needful, that 
our attention in agriculture and huſbandry 
ſhould be intirely directed to our own ſup- 
ply of all things : nor ought artificial 


prices to be ſupported by continual ſpecu- 


lations, with an eye to bounties for ex- 
portation. Beſides, hoarding to excels is 
in general as prejudicial to individuals as 
to the ſtate; for gain therefrom to either 
mult be ever uncertain; while a Joſs in 
waſte will be ſure, in quality hazarded, 
and as often in price as otherwiſe to both: 
therefore, the doing it cannot proceed from 
ſound judgment, or prove in general of 


advantage to individuals or the ſtate, was 


even. our making the moſt of our corn the 


firſt 


( 
\ 
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firſt object of. the latter, which is very far 
from being the caſe. 


It is a maxim among all wiſe dealers 
in periſhable commodities, to prefer ſe- 
curing a ſmall preſent profit, to the run- 
ning of riſks on diſtant hopes of a greater: 
and real. experience ferves to prove the 
great wiſdom of it in practice. That Ig: 
profits and quick returns make a heavy purſe, 
is a trading proverb: the wiſdom of which 
is admitted in all kinds of traffic, but par- 
ticularly muſt be fo with regard to com- 
modities that are liable to waſte or damage. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more dange- 
rous to individuals, or hurtful to the com- 
munity, than a ſpirit of avarice interfering 
with dealings in the neceſſaries of life. 
And the opinion is groundleſs, that we 
owe our ſecurity againſt want to the hoards 
of avaricious farmers or dealers in corn, 
becauſe we fee that countries which always 
depend on foreign ſupplies, ſuffer no incon- 
veniencies from the want of a home- produce 
of corn, or other proviſions; but, on the 

H 2 con- 
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contrary, are ſecure and proſperous | with- 
out it. 


As an opinion has been induſtriouſly ob- 
truded on the public mind, that the farming 
buſineſs cannot be in a thriving ſtate unleſs 
wheat is at five ſhillings a buſhel, the reader 
may require my reaſons for eſtimating the 
ſhipping-price of our wheat at five and 
twenty ſhillings a quarter in the ordinary 
courſe of the trade of exportation: and as it 
is unreaſonable to expect any man will take 
an aſſertion upon truſt, the grounds ſhall 
be now furniſhed on which that opinion 
was built. 


Sicily is well known to be the granary 
of the South: and her crops are ſo little 
liable to fail, that till theſe laſt fatal three 

a years to that part of Europe, our mer- 
chants muſt and do know, that for ages 
paſt ſhe has very rarely been found want- 
ing in ſtock for the ſupply of any demand 
that appeared, having commonly the chief 
produce of ſeveral harveſts treaſured up 


in her caverns, from the paucity of pur- 
5 chaſers: 
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chaſers : and thoſe of our merchants, who 
are converſant in the corn trade of the 
world, muſt likewiſe know, that about 
eight and twenty ſhillings a quarter has 
been the medium price at which it ſold 
for exportation by the ſalme, including 
ſhipping charges, and alſo a duty paid to 
government. Now the Sicilian ſalme may 
be ſaid exactly to correſpond with the Eng- 
liſh quarter: and we will take a ſurer 
method of eſtimating the exact compari- 
tive value of money in both countries than 
by a track of exchanges, from the rate at 
which the Portugueze moydore 1s valued 
in them reſpectively. In England, the 
reader need not be told the moydore paſſes 
currently at twenty-ſeven ſhillings: and 
in Sicily it goes as currently for ſeventy- 
two taries. Eſtimating then ſeventy-five 
taries a ſalme, to be the medium price for 
that wheat, ſhipt free aboard (which it is 
believed no intelligent perſon will diſpute) 
it will be found equal in price and mea- 
ſurement to eight and twenty ſhillings a 
quarter Engliſh money. But then another 
article comes into conſideration, which 

is, 
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is, that Sicily wheat is intrinſically better 
in quality than the beſt Engliſh by full 
twenty per cent. as a buſhel of it produces 
as much flour as five pecks of ours, and 
it accordingly ſells at a proportional higher 
price in all foreign markets. Now twenty 
per cent. upon five and twenty ſhillings is 
five ſhillings, which would make the 
comparative price of Sicily wheat thirty 
ſhillings a quarter, or eighty-one taries a 
ſalme, which may ſerve to ſhew how much 
I over eſtimate the medium comparative 
value of the wheat of this kingdom ; which 
I chooſe rather to do, becauſe there may 
perhaps be ſuch a difference in the mea- 
ſures of the ſalme and quarter, as three 


or four quarts to the diſadvantage of the 
latter. 


The Sicilian may be conſidered as the 
ſtandard of hard wheat, as Engliſh is of 
the ſoft; both of them being the heavieſt 
grain of their reſpective kinds, and con- 
fequently the beſt. From this compari- 
tive eſtimate, which is made ſo very much 

in eur of the wheat of this kingdom, the 
| natu- 
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natural market price of our own appears 
to be leſs than three and twenty ſhillings a 
quarter, becauſe the coſt and ſhipping 
charges here amounts to upwards of two 
ſhillings a quarter, and the price of Sicily 
is given at the rate it is ſhipped on board, 
free of all charges, and with a duty paid 
thereon, How much out of all bounds 
then, mult the value appear at which we 
eſtimate our corn in the ordinary courſe of 
ſeaſons! and how ruinoully exorbitant are 
the artificial prices of it generally made for 
our home conſumption |! 


Let it at the ſame time be conſidered, 
that Sicily can by no means be conſidered 
as a manufacturing country, at leaſt for 
exportation. Her chief trade is in corn: 
and yet, by a ſtanding law of the kingdom, 
all exportation of it {tops when the price 
gets to an hundred taries a ſalme, which, 
by the above mentioned comparative value 
of their money and meaſure with ours, is 
after the rate of thirty-{ix ſhillings and 
ſixpence a quarter. Thus does the govern- 
ment of Sicily allow of no exportation of-- 

wheat 
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wheat, even with the payment of a duty, 
at above ſix and thirty ſhillings and fix- 
pence a quarter; while England, which is 
a country of general manufacturing and 
commerce, pays a bounty of upwards of 
ten per cent. on- wheat bonght in the mar- 
ket at forty-eight ſhillings a quarter, and 
proportionally more downwards to twenty 
ſhillings a quarter, at which price the 
bounty amounts to five and twenty per 
cent. Such are the comparative high rates 
at which the people of this kingdom are 
compelled to eat bread made with their 
own corn, and proportionally all their 
other kinds of food, owing to bounties 
paid on the exportation of corn, and from 
having artificial prices given to all kinds of 
proviſions by ſuch practiſes of dealers as 
are illegal; for all of which evils it is ſaid, 
by many, there are no remedies to be 
found. But can this be owing to a want 
of knowledge, or is it to be attributed to a 
want of honeſty in the nation? and ſurely, 
inſtead of wondering at -a loſs of trade, 
from ſuch cauſes, it ſhould rather appear 
matter of aſtoniſhment, that we have a 
| ſingle 
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fingle manufactory remaining in the whole 
kingdom ? 


But as ſuch a ſeries of bad ſeaſons about 
the world, as have happened of late, 
cannot be remembered by any man living, 
it muſt be natural to expect they will ſoon 
fall again into their uſual courſe; and then 
the ſtate of the corn trade in general muſt 
become what it was heretofore ; nay from 


appearances we * ſhould imagine, that 


plenty will every where be greater, be- 
cauſe improvements in agriculture and huſ- 
bandry are of late grown peculiarly the 
objects of all countries. Such we hear is 
the caſe in the continental ſtates of Italy : 
in Portugal they have deſtroyed many of 
their vineyards, to .increaſe their arable 
lands: in Spain (which was«occafionally 
before an exporting country) a ſociety is 
formed of noblemen and gentlemen, who 
appear active in the encouragement of all 
ſuch kinds of improvements, for which 
there is in that kingdom ſuch a ſcope as 


may be called boundleſs. France has a 
like fociety in almoſt every one of her 
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provinces; and there is hardly a northern 


country which is not bent on the like pur- 


ſuits. We know, likewiſe, that in North 
America their population and cultivation 
are almoſt hourly extending; ſo that puſhes 
among us at farther raiſed rents, on the 
expectations of a continuation of foreign 
demands at exorbitant prices, can be no 
better than the chimeras of phrenzy, or 
the blind efforts of a rapacious diſpoſition, 
without conſcience or conſideration, 


About ten years ago we unfortunately 
had a very ſcanty harveſt, which occa- 
ſioned all ſtocks of old corn to become 
exhauſted throughout the kingdom : from 
which time to the preſent, occaſional ſhort 
crops at home, with occaſional extraordi- 
nary calls for exportation, have together 
cauſed prices to be kept unuſually high, 
while they alſo prevented our having at 
any time a great ſtock upon hand, But 
whoever remembers the general ſtate of 
the corn trade for a ſeries of years pre- 
ceding that period of time muſt know, 
that, with thin crops ſome times at home, 

and 
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and at others great demands for abroad, 
Engliſh wheat was rarely thought a com- 
modity fafely to be dealt in for exportation 
at thirty ſhillings a quarter, ſhipping- 
price, though with a conſiderable call 
from abroad: and if it now-and-then 
did ſtart ſo high as thirty-ſeven or eight 
ſhillings; as, for example, in the year fifty- 
three, occaſioned by a great dearth through- 
out Spain, and alſo in Portugal, yet it ſoon 
fell again very conſiderably, while adven- 
turers at thoſe high prices loſt in every 
degree upwards to fifty per cent. by ſuch 
engagements. During whole years there 
was frequently fo little demand for our 
corn abroad, that the ſhipping-prices did 
not much exceed twenty ſhillings; nay, 
in one part of the year thirty-eight, wheat 
might have been ſhipt at ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings a quarter, including the bounty ; 
and yet upon the whole 1n a ſeries of years, 
for example, from thirty-ſix to fifty-ſix, 
there was more money ſuppoſed to be loſt 
than got by the merchants who traded in 
Englith corn- to foreign countries. Upon 
due conſideration of theſe matters, there- 
+ fore, 
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tore, with adverting to what has been 
mentioned of the improvements making 
in agriculture, and the increaſe of tillage 
in all countries, that from a favourable 
turn of ſeaſons, which may naturally be 
expected, we ſhall find our corn in very 
little demand for foreign ports, and con- 
ſequently- the prices ſo low as to greatly 
reduce the exorbitant rents of the king- 
dom : while the bounties, if they are con- 
tinued, will operate in the worſt degree on 
our manufactories (as it has been ſhewn 
they muſt, and always do, when corn is 
cheapeſt) and poflibly give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the beſt trade of the kindgdom . 

The 


ä 


t Sir William Petty ſays, p. 102,“ The author of a 
moſt judicious diſcourſe of huſbandry (ſuppoſed to be 
Sir Richard Weſton) doth from reaſon and experience 
ſhew, that lands in the Netherlands, by bearing flax, 
turneps, clover-graſs, madder, &c. will eaſily yield 101, 
per acre; ſo as the territories of Holland and Zealand 
ſhould, by his account, yield at leaſt ten millions per 
annum : yet 1 do not believe the ſame to be ſo much, 
nor France ſo little as aforeſaid, but rather one bears to 
the other as about 7 or 8 to 1,” 


p Behold 


1 1 
Ihe proſperity and ſafety of a ſtate ought 


ſurely never to be ſuifered to become ſa- 
crificed 
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Behold here the immenſely ſuperior value derived to 
lands from their application to the uſes of trade, in a 
trading ſtate, then they can even poſſibly receive from 
the growth of corn in a country which depends on im- 
portation for almoſt the whole of its ſupply. 


The ſame able writer ſays, p. 123, © The other 
trade of which the Hollanders have rid their hands is, 
the old patriarchal trade of being cow-keepers, and in 
a great meaſure that which concerns ploughing and 
ſowing of corn, having put that employment upon the 
Danes and Polanders, from whom they have their young 
cattle and corn, Now here we may take notice, that as 
trades and curious arts increaſe, ſo the trade of huſ- 
bandry will decreaſe, or elſe the wages of huſbandmen 


muſt riſe, and conſequently the rents of lands muſt 
fall.” 


Thus we have the opinion of ſo great a man as Sir 
William Petty, that huſbandry is not the beſt and moſt 
important purſuit in a ſtate, and particularly a trading 
one; as likewiſe, that the belt application of lands is 
not to the produce of corn, But ſoon after Sir Wil- 
liam's death, we took upon ourſclves to rival the Polan- 
ders in their employment of ploughmen to the Dutch; 
and in order to prove ſucceſsful very wiſely taxed our- 
| | ſelves, 
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crificed or endangered, for the ſake of fa- 
vouring or promoting any partial intereſt 
whatſoever; and whoever ſuppoſes other- 
wiſe muſt be actuated by principles that 
can do him no honour. So likewiſe, ideas 
of diſtinct intereſts, in land and trade, can 
only ariſe from groſs ignorance, or what 
is worſe ; therefore the man who enter- 
tains them can be no good member of the 
national community. Lands, arts, labour, 
and every ſpecies of uſeful application, can 
reſpectively be intitled to no more than 
their natural prices, and the welfare of 


— 


ſelves, to raiſe our corn to artificial prices for home con- 
ſumption, and enable the Dutch to conſume it at from ten 
to twenty-five per cent. cheaper than our own manufac- 
furers. At the ſame time we likewiſe made our brethren 
the Iriſh rival the Danes in the office of- being cow- 
keepers to them; not indeed to ſell them young live cat- 
tle, but ſalted meats and butter, for feeding their work- 
men, and victualling their ſhips thirty per cent. cheaper 
than our own ; while thoſe Dutchmen have been ſelling 
us madder (at their own prices, and by degrees have 
doubled them) to the amount of three hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, to the better employment of their 
lands and people, with at the ſame time helping their 
own manufaCtories thereby, and greatly injuring ours 
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all muſt require their not being ſuffered to 
obtain more : nay whatever 1s beſt, for the 
whole, muſt alſo be beſt for every com- 
ponent part of a body-politic ; the ſound- 
neſs and ſtrength of which muſt always 
depend on every limb and member being 
duly nouriſhed, and kept in exerciſe and 
order. Noble and comprehenſive minds 
will ſee and acknowledge theſe truths; 
but narrow and ſelfiſh ones will ever be 
under the influence of crooked policy, and 
ſuch falſe maxims as favour their own bias 
to partiality. In what is now faid there is no 
intention to repreſent the ſelfiſh paſſions as 
either unuſeful or pernicious, becauſe they 
| certainly are the great ſprings to all action; 
burt ſtill there are diſtinctions to be made: 
a labourer, an artizan, or a merchant in 
licit trade cannot, for example, benefit 
himſelf without at the fame time doing 
ſervice to his country ; but a landlord or 
corn-jobber, who ſeeks to promote his own 
intereſt by means that ruin our manufacto- 
ries and diminiſh our national commerce, 
(which are its beſt ſources of ſtrength and 
wealth) does therein indulge a ſelfiſh paſſion 
that 
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that is highly pernicious to the ſtate, and 
therefore deſerving to be curbed and diſ- 


countenanced. In ſhort, the welfare of 
the ſtate as well as. of individuals depends 
on the right operations of the- ſelfiſh paſ- 
fions, under the ſteady - guidance of ſuch 
ſound policy as inſenſibly eſtabliſhes a per- 


fect coincidence between individual and 


general welfare; but in whatever way they 


operate otherwiſe, it is a deviation from 
what is right to diſorder and miſchief, and 
of courſe they ſhould then be checked, and 
reſtrained from doing hurt to the ſtate. 


The greateſt diſorder that we experience, 
and the greateſt national evils which we 
can apprehend, have now, and will have 
hereafter, their ſources in the bounties at 
preſent under conſideration, if they are 
ſuffered to continue; ſuch as artificial 
values given to property ; artificial prices 
to proviſions, and of courſe likewiſe to 
labour and manufactures ; pernicious deal- 
ings in the great neceſſary of life ; waſte 
and damage from hurtful hoatding ; a de- 
creaſe- of good .employment; a clog on 

l na- 
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navigation; and a decreaſe of our beſt 
commerce. They are likewiſe to be con- 
fidered in the lights of heavy taxes laid 
on all labour, all arts, all traffic, and all 
other kinds of property ; not for the ſup- 
port of government, or defence of the 
kingdom, but to "increaſe the nominal 
value of lands, without, in fact, enriching 
their owners ; but however playing a high 
game of inteteſt into the hands of jobbers, 
and all ſueh intermediate dealers as are the 
worſt peſts of ſociety. In fine, they are 
ſo abſurd in their natures, and fo teeming 
with evils, that it ſhould appear more than 
political” blindneſs to ſuffer their conti 
ndance. 23 ‚ 


CES 


It may perhaps be thought no bad apo- 
logy for the frequent prevalence of ſuch 
erroneous opinions as are propagated by 
fraud or ignorance (and taken upon truſt 
which is too generally the caſe) to obſerve, 
that ſo reſpectable a body of men as the 
citizens of London, and who, as a trading 
community, are ſo intereſted in the matter, 


have fallen into the ſtrange, but too ge- 
i K neral 
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neral error, of ſuppoſing the, eyils: ariſing 
from the bounties on exported corn, malt, 
and; flour,,would. be proportionally, | leflened, 
as. the prices of thoſe, commodities, may 
become .lowered||, to to which the granting 
of them ſhall be . limited: whereas . the 
real fact is, the lower the prices of 
thoſe articles are, the more the. bounties 
operate to our national prejudice fer 
example, when , wheat is at fort y eight 
millings a quarter, - the bounty of five 
ſhillings is but little more than ten per 
cent. but when that grain is at twenty- 
four ſhillings a a quarter, the bounty of five 
ſhillings is above twenty per cent. which 
of courſe doubles the advantages therein 
given to the manufactories of neighbouring 


ſtates 5. | 
But 


* ä * * 


- | As appears by theic late petition to the Honourable 
Houſe of Commons. 


8 A free trade in all Kinds of e is the beſt ſe- 
curity we can have of continual plenty, and alſo of their 
being kept at natural prices, which are thoſe of Europe 
in general, and at which our rivals in trade are ſupplied ; 

ſuch being all that the owners of land have a right to ex- 


pect, 
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But when miſtaken opinions have 


been ſet in their true lights, we ſhall de- 
ſervedly double the diſgraceful ideas which 
they had ſpread of us in ſurrounding ſtates, 
if we continue to adhere to them : and 
ſuch muſt prove the caſe with regard to 
deluſions like the following: Firſt, the 
taxing of ourſelves 'to make proviſions 
cheap abroad and dear at home, and for 
encouraging the evil practices of jobbers 
and ingroſſers: Secondly, in continuing 
our practices of being ploughmen to ſuch 
ſtates as have the ſuperior wiſdom to ap- 
ply their own lands to better purpoſes ; 
as for example, madder, which employs 
ſo many more hands for cultivation and 
cure, than corn does for growing and 
putting it in a marketable ſtate : and for 
which article we are ſaid to pay to the 
Dutch at this time no leſs than three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds a year, after their hav- 
ing doubled the price of it to us, and more- 


pe, and all-that can be needful for the proſperity of the 


ſtate. This has long been the practice in Holland, and all 
other trading Republics, is become that of France, and 
ſhould be adopted by us, for the real welſare of the 
. 
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over. ſo. adulterated the commodity. ag to 
injure. us in our dying and callico-printingy 
and of courſe in our manufactures z all of 
chem arts of the very higheſt importance 
to. this kipgdom, and in which they are 
themſelves our ſtrongeſt rivals: and, thirdly, 
in undermining our diſtilleries, manufac- 
tory of ſtarch, . &c. by ſupplying other 
countries with materials ſo much cheaper 
than we can uſe them ourſelves ;_ and, at 
the ſame time, the whole of their work- 
men with bread, beer, and diſtilled liquors, 
at rates ſo much below thoſe at which our 
own, are forced to purchaſe them: , ſuch 


being the evident effects of the + bemtie 


under oonũderation. 


But more peculiarly inconſiſtent our con- 
ceptions and practices muſt appear in the 
eyes of other nations, by burthening our- 
ſelves with one kind of bounties to diſ- 
courage the growth of flax, as thoſe on 
exported corn, &c. muſt have a ſtrong 


tendeney to do; ; and with another 1 * to en- 
1 — 1 


The cddiionat r nid in a tis laſt genen, on a fiich 
Imported linens from abroad as are chiefly uſed by the 


rn people of the kingdom for that purpoſe. 
courage 
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courage it. Such counter-working ſchemes 
of pelicy might even be wondered at, if 
adopted by nations on whom ſcience had 
ſcarcely dawned : but when they are ſuf- 
fered to diſgrace one ſo enlightened as is our 
own, how much greater muſt the aſtoniſh- 
ment be which me will rationally occaſion 


Were the ban taken off that we 
now pay on exported grain, malt, and 
flour, our lands would ſoon become ap- 
plied to the beſt national purpoſes. We 
ſhould have an eye, in every thing relating 
to agriculture, to our own demand and 
conſumption : there would become no 
occaſion to grant bounties on flax grown 
here, or hemp imported from America; 
nor ſhould we ſend to the Baltic for ſo 
much of the latter, or to Holland for our 
madder: greater numbers of people would 
find employment from ſuch growths, than 
can now by the raiſing of corn or breeding 
horſes for exportation; from which ad- 
vantages, and thoſe of natural prices for 
proviſions, which muſt then take place, 
arts and manufactories would not only 

© flouriſh, 


[ $8 3 


flouriſh, but greatly multiply! in the king- 
dom, and of courſe population abundantly 
increaſe, with commerce all of which, 
together, muſt give to Aahds the very ut- 
moſt of their true value, and ſecure its 
continuance to their owners. | 


Such are, beyond all doubt, thoſe prin- 
ciples of policy by which a nation can beſt 
acquire proſperity, or ſecure its continua- 
tion; therefore every refinement thereon, 
eſpecially if contrived for the ſerving of 
partial purpoſes, ought never to be con- 
ſidered in any other light than as unjuſt, 
weak, and miſchievous, 


The bounties under conſideration are 
the cauſes of two kinds of taxation on the 
people : the firſt of which is, for their 
payment when due; and the ſecond, and 
much moſt grievous is, in the artificial 
prices which they give to all kinds of 
proviſions; which on bread is from a tenth 
to a quarter part of its value, as prices may 
happen to be; and on moſt other kinds in 
a {till higher degree, owing to the partial 


ap- 
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application of lands. Now ſhould the opi+ 
nion be allowed true, that it is neceſſary, 
for the good of the ſtate, to tax the people 
to the fulleſt exertions of labour and in- 
duſtry, it muſt remain to be conſidered, 
whether it is juſt or politic, that the pro- 
duce of thoſe taxes ſhould be paid to land- 
owners, farmers, jobbets, ingroſſers, and 
dealers in proviſions, which is here actually 
the caſe. All ſuch kinds of taxes in other 
countries are impoſed for the uſes of the 
ſtate; and in proportion. as the people fur- 
niſh ſupplies of them in that mode, they 
are excuſed doing it in others: but here 
the ſtate receives no part of ſuch heavy 
and grievous taxations, they being i in part 
paid to land-owners, and the reſt are ſeized 
by avaricious and extortionate dealers =. 
all kinds, and moſtly by thoſe who are ſuch 
in illegal ways. How abſurd, how iniqui- 
tous, is ſuch a ſyſtem of policy! and eſ- 
WONT in the ſituation of this ſtate, which 
s burthened to ſuch debility by debts and 
taxes, that adminiſtrations have appeared 
buſied in meaſures that were contemptibly 
piddling for the retrieval of its circum- 
noſe, ſtances, 


f * 3 
ſcanees, from the want of ample reſources; 
while they have ſeen our national trade 
declining, "without knowiny how 'to apply 
relief; and even tamely ſuffering injuries 
and infults from. der leaſt ates un 
ſtates 495 | | 


Every ſtate ; anal be conſidered compa- 
ratively ſtrong or weak, in proportion to 
its reſources of taxation for ſupport or de- 
fence. Then while we feel and lament 
= ſcantineſs of our own, are we to impute 

to ignorance, or what other cauſe, that 
the landed intereſt, and the active, opera- 
ting vermin under it, are permitted in ſuch 
exceſſive degrees to tax the whole people, 
and even enervate government, by drying 
up fuch copious reſources to the ſtate? If 
the people are to be taxed in a high degree 
for ata; it mY ought not to be in 


— 


+ Winch Portugal, whoſe trade * hel muſt 
be always at our mercy, and whoſe bullying miniſter of 
ſtate is abhorred by the whole people of the kingdom ; 

while the balance of trade with that country: appears to 
be turned- againſt us, by that trueſt barometer of trade, 
the rate of exchange from thence. 
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favour of rivals abroad and locuſts at home, 
but for the eaſement of ſtate burthens, 
and eventually themſelves, from reduced 
taxes of other kinds; in both of which 
modes, while it ſerved to favour our ma- 
nufactories, arts and commerce, it would 
open extenſive reſources in future to the 
ſtate. But it would be better the whole 
land- tax were remitted, than that it ſhould 
be fuffered to colour a practice fo pregnant 
with all kinds of national injury, as is the 
payment of thoſe bounties which are the 
objects of our preſent conſideration ; and 
which could not be continued but by the 
power and influence of thoſe of the landed 
intereſt, who, at the ſame time, as hath 
been already ſhewn, reap no other than an 
ideal advantage therefrom, in the mere 
nominal rents and value of their eſtates. 
But let them timely conſider, when trade, 
arts, and their followers, are. become taxed 
out of the kingdom, on whom the evils of 
ſuch of migrations will moſt heavily fall 
at laſt: and indeed if effectual remedies 
for prevention are not ſpeedily applied, 
thoſe worſt of all evils muſt be at a much 
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ſtanecs, from the want of ample reſources, 
while they have ſeen our national trade 
declining, — knowing how to apply 
relief; and even tamely ſuffering injuries 
and inſults from the leaſt formidable 
ſtates . 1 25 


Every ſtate muſt be conſidered compa- 
ratively ſtrong or weak, in proportion to 
its reſources of taxation for ſupport or de- 
fence. Then while we feel and lament 
the ſcantineſs of our own, are we to impute 
to ignorance, or what other cauſe, that 
the landed intereſt, and the active, opera- 
ting vermin under it, are permitted in ſuch 
exceſſive degrees to tax the whole people, 
and even enervate government, by drying 
up fuch copious reſources to the ſtate? If 
the people are to be taxed in a high degree 
for tun it ſurely ought not to be in 
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+ Witneſs e whoſe trade * the muſt 
be always at our mercy, and whoſe bullying miniſter of 
ſtate is abhorred by the whole people of the kingdom; 
while the balance of trade with that country appears to 
be turned againſt us, by that trueſt barometer of trade, 
the rate” of exchange from thence. 
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favour of rivals abroad and locuſts at home, 
but for the eaſement of ſtate burthens, 
and eventually themſelves, from reduced 
taxes of other kinds; in both of which 
modes, while it ſerved to favour our ma- 
nufactories, arts and commerce, it would 
open extenſive reſources in future to the 
ſtate. But it would be better the whole 
land-tax were remitted, than that it ſhould 
be fuffered to colour a practice fo pregnant 
with all kinds of national injury, as is the 
payment of thoſe bounties which are the 
objects of our preſent conſideration ; and 
which could not be continued but by the 
power and influence of thoſe of the landed 
intereſt, who, at the ſame time, as hath “ 
been already ſhewn, reap no other than an 
ideal advantage therefrom, in the mere 
nominal rents and value of their eſtates. 
But let them timely conſider, when trade, 
arts, and their followers, are. become taxed 
out of the kingdom, on whom the evils of 
ſuch of migrations will moſt heavily fall 
at laſt: and indeed if effectual remedies 
for prevention are not ſpeedily applied, 
thoſe worſt of all evils muſt be at a much 
L leſs 
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leſs diſtance from us, than the blindly- 


intereſted will believe, or moſt other peo- 


ple may be likely to apprehend. 


There can no rational doubt be enter- 
tained, if all the various powers of the na- 
tion were ſtimulated to ſtrong exertions by 
right influence, that they would be capable, 
under a wiſe direction, of ſoon retrieving 
the circumſtances of the ſtate, and raiſing 
this kingdom to ſuch a degree of perma- 
nent proſperity and power as no other ſtate 
ever yet attained to, from the beginning of 
time. But this can never be done without 
union, which is the foundation of all 
ſtrength ; and particularly an union of in- 
tereſts, for the promoting of common good, 
by the removal of every idea, that there 
can, conſiſtently with general welfare, 
exiſt diſtin& intereſts in the kingdom: for 
trade can certainly have none, nor owners 
of lands be indulged with purſuing any, 
but to their own infinite injury eventually, 
and alſo the ruin of the ſtate. 


POSTSCRIPT 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


HEN the preceding pages had 
nearly been printed off, the quick 
run to a third edition, of a pamphlet, in- 
tituled, Thoughts on the cauſes and con- 
« ſequences of the preſent high price of pro- 
* viſions,” induced the writer to peruſe 
it, though he had been long wearied with 
fruitleſs reading on that ſubject. On looking 
it over, he found himſelf, as uſual, diſap- 
pointed ; but however, as it had been 
much read, leſt ridicule ſhould be miſta- 
ken for reaſoning, or miſrepreſentation for 
truth, he reſolved upon laying before the 


public the few following remarks on its 
contents. 


The two following cauſes are aſſigned, 
by this writer, for the preſent high prices 
of proviſions; firſt, the increaſe of the 
national debt : and, ſecondly, the increaſe 
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of our riches, © That is (ſays he) from 
« the poverty of the public, and the 
« wealth of private individuals.” 


Were theſe the real cauſes, the evils muſt 
be irremediable by any other means than 
the diſcharge of our public debts, and at 
the ſame time diſburthening ourſelves of 
all ſuperfluous wealth ; neither of which 
could effect a radical cure of the evil: 
though the former would be a meaſure 
moſt happy for us to accompliſh, and 
which, if done, would in a great degree 
perform the latter; for were all fictitious 
wealth removed, that which is real among 
us would be found no miſchievous burthen. 


What he remarks on the operations of 
taxes is ſufficiently obvious : but his 
reaſoning thereon is by no means conclu- 
ſive; that to ſuch cauſes and operations 
muſt neceſſarily be attributed all ſubſequent 
advances of the prices of our native pro- 


_ viſions, and, of courſe, the whole increaſed 


value of lands; becauſe, as hath been 
ſhewn in the preceding conſiderations, 


they 


9-1 
they have been greatly cauſed by the boun- 


ties on exportation, and the ſpeculative 
dealings and practices at home, which have 
been occaſioned thereby. 


Could the whole debt of the nation be 
immediately paid off, and, in conſequence 
thereof, the taxes diſcontinued which have 
been mortgaged for the payment of intereſt 
on them; the doing of either, or both, 
would have no effect on the prices of corn, 
&c. becauſe they are not dependent on a 
home, but foreign demand. We are taxed 
to the degree of from above ten to five and 
twenty per cent. for what we export, as 
prices may chance to prove, in order toꝰ 
make us pay ſo much more in price for 
what we conſume at home, and foreigners 
ſo much leſs : and this artifical price given 
to our corn at home, is the cauſe of fo 
much occaſional hoarding upon ſpeculation, 
as more than doubles the evils ariſing from 
the ſimple operations of the bounties in the 
general courle of things. The exorbitancy 
of prices conſiſts in their comparative de- 
gree here with thoſe of other countries ; 

and 
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and as that degree is greateſt when provi- 


ſions are cheapeſt among us, conſequently, 
our people muſt always ſuffer proportional 


hardſhips, and our trade in exported ma- 


nufactures be much obſtructed thereby. 


But let us conſider the effects of the 
ſudden payment of our debts and annihi- 
lation of our taxes in another light : the 
firſt operation of which would be, to ſet 
great numbers of people upon contriving 
how to employ ſo much money to the beſt 
advantage. This might in all probability 
increaſe population apace, and, of courſe, 
ſo extend the calls for conſumption at 
home, as to raiſe the prices {till higher ; 
which the eaſements to trade from reduced 
taxes for ſome time might favour, till 
the policy of rival nations ſhould counter- 
work that advantage; and then, with 


.the continuance of the bounties, every 


thing would again fall into the ſame ſtate 


as at preſent. Thus the reduction of taxes 


would not cauſe the prices of proviſions to 
decline; conſequently they have not their 
root in taxation, but evidently in the 

bounties, 


E<W 4 


bounties, which give them a moſt miſ- 
chievous artificial price, made infinitely 
more fatal in its operations by the craft of 
ſpeculative dealers . 


— 


+ This writer ſays, p. 22, „% Was our whole national 
debt to be at once paid off, by the introduction of all the 
treaſures of the Eaſt, it would but accelerate our deſtruc- 
tion; for ſuch a vaſt and {udden influx of riches would 
ſo enhance our expences, and decreaſe the value of money, 
that we ſhould at once be overwhelmed with luxury and 
want.“ But to this it may be anſwered, admit of a free 
trade in proviſions, and then that and twenty other ſuch 
ſums, if at once poured into the kingdom, would pro- 
duce no ill effect whatſoever. It is not the lowered va- 
| Ine of money, or increaſed value of proviſions, by na- 
tural operations, that cauſes the evils complained of ; 
but the artificial diminiſhed value of the former, and, of 


courſe, augmented. value of the latter, is the ſole ſource 


of our calamities; which miſchievous effects have their 
cauſe in the bounties, It is not owing to the dearneſs 
of proviſions about the world that our trade and poor 
are made to ſuffer, but to the comparative dearneſs of 
them here to what they are in other countries, which is 
cauſed by the bounties, Take off the bounties, and ad- 
mit of a free trade in proviſions, and then the products 
of our lands would have their natural and equitable 
value, which is all they can fairly. be entitled to : and 
then the trade of the kingdom would ſoon flouriſh 4: 

in all its branches, as that the circumſtances of the ſtat 


might ſpeedily become retrieved. 
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So much for his opinion of the effects of 
| public debts on the prices of our native 
(| proviſions. Let us now inquire into the 
[1 grounds which he furniſhes for ſuppoſing 
a great increaſe of national riches; which 
ö are, © Our public works, our roads, our 
| bridges, and our pavements; the prodi- 
g10us extent of the capital, and many other 
1 conſiderable towns; the poſſeſſions and ex- 
pences of individuals, their houſes, furni- 
ture, tables, equipages, parks, gardens, 
cloaths, plate, and jewels.” But this ſup- 
poſed increaſe of private opulence he, at 3 
the ſame time, owns 1s in a great degree 

owing to the actual cauſe which increaſed 

our national debt, „ that is, to the enor- 

mous expence and unparalleled ſucceſs of 


( 
| 
\ 
t 
the late war, and indeed very much ariſes t 
| from that very debt itſelf.” Which is ſay- f 
| a 
| 
| 


ing in effect, that much artificial property 
has been created, to the impoveriſhment } 
of the many, and the making of the few v 
rich; with diminiſhing our moſt gainful 2 
trade, and debilitating the ſtate. In ſhort, 
our increaſed opulence is of a piece with 
the increaſed expences of a mortgaging 
prodigal, 


1 


prodigal, ed.” menacing of a like iſſue. 
Our grandeur all depends on a paper ſu- 
perſtructure, which may have its founda- 
tion funk by the loſs of our Afiatic poſſeſ- 
ſions, the diſguſt or ſtubborneſs of our 
coloniſts, an unavoidable war, or the con- 
tinued decline of our trade of exports, 
which is manifeſtly great already. There 
may indeed have been ſome fortunes made 
by captures, and the ſpoil of enemies in 
the late war; but at the ſame time it may 
be doubted, whether our traders did not 
ſuffer by the ſame means in nearly an 
equal degree. So likewiſe ſome ſpoilers 
from the: Eaſt may have imported great 
wealth, but hardly to the value of what 
the ſtate expended in blood and treaſure at 
the ſa me time in thoſe regions. Immenſe 
fortunes were alſo raiſed by commiſſioners, 
agents, contractors, government and ſtock- 
jolobers, during the late war, and are like- 
viiſe in ſome degree at all times; but out 
of whoſe pockets, except thoſe of the 
people of this kingdom, did they get 


them? and who elſe labour and ſtarve to pay 


the intereſt, at preſent, as they muſt dio 
M the 
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the principal hereafter, if it does not fink 
of itſelf, from misfortunes happening to, 
or convulſions in the ſtate ? In ſhort, thoſe 


who frame high ideas of ſuch opulence, 


think like the politicians who cry out, 
the increaſe of the ſinking fund is an un- 
doubted ſign of our national trade being in 
a flouriſhing condition, though all it fo 
gets is from our trade of imports only, 
which, in the proportion that they in- 
creaſe, all operate againſt us: or like thoſe 
who boaſt of the happy effects of our 
public credit, when it enables us to mort- 
gage our lands and labours to foreigners, 
for money borrowed to ſquander away in 
German broils, or for the defence, in ſham 
wars, of ſuch grateful allies as Portugal. 
The apparent affluence of the few, at this 
time, is owing to the proportional poverty 


of the many, and the ſureſt of all ſigns of 


the want of right internal regulations. 


We miſtake the monopoly of property 


for the increaſe of national riches; which 
can only in a ſafe channel be derived to us 


by trade. 


Inſtead 


8. 0 


Inſtead then of eſtimating on moonſhine 
and paper, let us rather examine into the 
ſtate of our ſtock of real money, which 
will always be proportioned to the ſtate of 
our trade; the quantity of gold and filver 
in the kingdom being as much the baro- 
meters of our general national trade, as 
the exchanges are of the ſtate of our deal- 
ings with particular countries: for the 
general balance in our favour will be ma- 
nifeſted by an abundance of the precious 
metals among us, as the balance turning 
againſt us will be diſcovered by a want of 
them. Now it may be remarked, that 
our circulation at home has not for many 
years been clogged with foreign coin, as 
was the caſe heretofore, though ſo great a 
drain of it from this kingdom as was that 
for India has, in the mean time, been 
gradually ſhutting up, and is now at leaſt 
in a great degree become cloſed ; and yet 
gold has for a conſiderable time paſt. been, 
and is now, at a price much beyond its 
par-value: which circumſtances together 
muſt ſerve fairly to ſhew, that our ſolid 
national wealth is not ſo abundant as ſuch 
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politicians as this writer would perſuade us 
to believe; and indeed the whole of his 
doughty performance ſerves to let us ſee, 
that, though compleatly ſkilled in court 
ſophiſtry and cant, the whole of his know- 
ledge is no other than ſuperficial: he writes 
more like a wit than a philoſopher ; aiming 
rather to laugh than to reaſon men out of 
their opinions. 


The * of a ſtate can never be rightly 
eſtimated by the figure of dealers, and 
more eſpecially thoſe whoſe traffic is among 
ourſelves; becauſe their dealings ſerve only 
to make property change hands, without 
adding one farthing to the national ſtock. 
The very powers of wealth or intereſt too 
generally furniſh the means of oppreſſion: 
therefore opulent farmers, graziers, meal- 
men, and jobbers, muſt from the nature 
of things be miſchievous to the commu- 
nity. The ſame may be ſaid of combi- 
ning cheeſemongers, who contract for the 
yearly produce of the cheeſe and butter 
dairies of whole counties, .and by that 
means cruſh or oppreſs inferior dealers, 

and 
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and diſtreſs the whole lower orders of the 
people. As much may be ſaid of con- 
tracting carcaſs-butchers, poulterers, fiſh= 
mongers, and all others who prevent the 
bringing of ſuch commodities to public 
markets, where the number of ſellers can 
only prevent extortionate prices. But can 
afluence in ſuch people be conſidered as 
any proof of the increaſed ſolid riches of 
the kingdom? ſurely no: while to diſcover 
the effects of them, you muſt examine 
pariſh- rates, hoſpitals, alms-houſes, priſons, 
ruinated and uninhabited buildings, and 
count the numbers of homeleſs wretches 
who appear in the roads, and croud the 
ſtreets. And what ſhould we think of 
ſuch men as venture to aſſert, that for the 
cure 'of ſuch evils there are no remedies to 
be found; when the ancient laws of the 
kingdom ſo plainly point them out, as well 
as the practice of every other ſtate, from 
the moſt deſpotic of all goverments, down 
to the moſt democratic conſtitution ? 


Again : does the opulence of mercers, 


lacemen, jewellers, or any other dealers in 


the 
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the luxuries or diffipations of the times, 
add any thing to our national flock of 
wealth? no; the gains of ſome of them 
rather eventually diminiſh it, eſpecially 
thoſe which ariſe from diſſipation; from 
occaſioning, with a loſs of time, a loſs of 


labour, which in effect is the trueſt wealth 
of a ſtate. 


In like manner, merchants may acquire 
great riches by the trade of imports : all 
articles of which, unleſs ſuch things as are 
abſolutely neceſſary, or for re- exportation, 
are actually againſt us in trade; either by 
leſſening the balance we receive, or in- 
creaſing that which we pay to the ſtate 
imported from. Such merchants therefore 
may grow rich by a trathc which impover- 
iſhes their country. 


80 likewiſe, merchants concerned in our 
trade of exports only, which is by far the 
moſt valuable commerce to a nation, may 
thrive by their buſineſs (though no trade 
has been ſo little profitable of late years 
as that from hence in exported manufac- 

tures) 


E 


tures) yet add nothing to our national 
ſtock of riches, if the balance of trade 
with that country is againſt us: in ſhort, 
ſome men may grow rich from exports to, 
and others by imports from, the ſame fo- 
reign country, which all the while is drain- 
ing us of our wealth. 


Exactly of a piece with the face of opu- 
lence in other appearances, is that which 
he draws of the increaſe of the capital and 
other great towns; by which appearance 
we mult ſuppoſe he means to ſteal on the 
public mind an opinion of our increaſing 
national population; a circumſtance which, 
if made evident, would be admitted as the 
fulleſt proof of the kingdom's really being 
in a ſtate of proſperity. But, unluckily 
for him, we have recently had a glaring 
proof to the contrary ; from no leſs autho- 
rity than, as 1s univerſally believed, the 
pen of a late firit lord of the treaſury ; 
who ſays ||, The effect has been ſo great, 


that 


| Tn a tract, intituled, ** Conſiderations on the trade 
and finances of this kingdom, &c.” publiſhed in the 
year 
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that inſtead of 986,482, which was the 
number of houſes in England and Wales 
no longer ago than the year 1759, there 
are now but 980,692, and the deſtruction 
of 5,790 in ſo ſhort a ſpace as eight years, 
is ſuch a ſymptom of DisTREsS and DEP0- 
PULATION as to require every attention to 
check the progreſs of the evil, and to avoid 
any meaſures which may accelerate or in- 
creaſe it.” | 


This calculation is indeed made on be- 
half of the poor diſtreſſed land-owners, 
who are the very people whom every mi- 
niſter has thought it for his intereſt to pity, 
flatter, and humour, too often to their 
own misfortune, as well as to the great in- 
jury of the ſtate. But let this over ſelf- 
ſufficient writer, from this circumſtance, 


* 


year 1766: on which quoted paſſage there appears the 
following note. The deſtruction in the country muſt 
be greater than on this account it appears to be; part of 
it being balanced by the new buildings in Weſtminſter, 
which are taken into a general account of the houſes of 
the kingdom. If theſe were deducted from the balance, 
the number deſtroyed in the country would be ſeen to 
be much more than 5,90.“ 


take 


1 
take ſhame to himſelf, on ſo bold an ap- 


peal made to mens eyes for conviction of 
the highly-flouriſhing ſtate of the kingdom, 
when ſo much the contrary is the real caſe. 
Nor has the devaſtation of houſes been 
confined to thoſe of poor huſbandmen and 
cottagers ; for it has reached manufacto- 
ring towns and villages, and 1s like ſtill 
more ſo to do, if men who muſt have real 
knowledge are faithful in their reports ; 
nay even with reſpect to the woollen ma- 
nufactories of Yorkſhire, which county 
ſhould, from uncommon natural advantages, 


be confidered as their laſt ſtage of migration 


within this iſland : for when they become 
ſtarved from thence, the croſſing of the 
Tweed will not do; they muſt either croſs 
the Channel or the Atlantic ocean. But 
if he wants another proof of ſuch general 
decline in this kingdom, let us refer him to 
that article in his own catalogue of hard- 
ſhips- on thoſe of the diſtreſſed landed- 
intereſt, which mentions the immenſe in- 
creaſe of the poors rate throughout the 
kingdom, as a counter-picture of miſery 
to his finely-painted one of affluence ; be- 

N cauſe, 
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cauſe, for fair information, they are com- 
panions that ſhould be ſeen at one view, 
and kept always inſeparable. 


The nearer individuals approach to a ſtate 
of bankruptcy, the more ſigns of affluence 
they are ſeen generally to diſplay : and 
perhaps it is the ſame with reſpect to ſtates. 
Certain however it is, that all orders of 
people among us do affect the ſhew of 
wealth, and yet at the ſame time are com- 
plaining of great difficulties, and expreſs 
fears of becoming ruined. Such is even 
the caſe with regard to this very writer, 
concerning the landed intereſt, in his picture 
of the great manſion-houſe 5, with an 
owner ſo poor as to be hardly able to keep 
it in repair: and yet every one knows how 
much rents in general have of late years 
been raiſed, and the value of eſtates in- 
creaſed ; and we alſo know to what a 
height luxury is grown among that order 
of people, 
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But let us look beyond fallacious ap- 
pearances to diſcover the real circumſtances 
of the ſtate, which comprehends the whole 
people: and we ſhall then find, that as a 
national community we are near an hun- 
dred and forty millions in debt, without 
any real caſh to anſwer it; and, as every 
one exclaims, diſtreſſed for means to pay 
even the very intereſt on it. As for the 
real coin of the kingdom, that perhaps 
would do little more than anſwer the Ex- 
chequer, Bank, and India circulations, 
the annuities of the latter company, the 
unfunded debts of government, and what 
elſe there ſhould be gold and filver always 
ready to anſwer. The India company in- 
deed, it may be faid, has a great ſtock of 
effects upon hand: but then it has alſo 
its great riſks at ſea; and its poſſeſſions 
abroad muſt be expoſed to conſtant hazard. 
Such is the ſtate of our wealth as a people: 
which can be no more conſidered as great, 
than that of an individual who lives in 
much pomp, while his eſtate is mortgaged 
almoſt to its full value. But paper, it is 
ſaid, is as good as money for the ends of 
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circulation: and ſo are the notes of hand 
of private perſons, while thoſe who iſſue 
them are in ſuch circumſtances as to be 


always able to diſcharge them, or while 
they have ſufficient credit to make them 


paſs currently: but, however, we know 


times do happen in which either becomes 


endangered, from private credit being 


ſtrained too far, or public credit becoming 


ſuſpected ; and the farther the latter, like 
the. former, is ſtretched, the more hazard 
muſt attend it. This however is moſt 
certain, that our ſolid riches are not abun- 
dant, though our fictitious may be greatly 


too much: and therefore our increaſe of 
riches is but of the imaginary kind, and 


of courſe liable to annihilation from any 
great national misfortune : the moſt fatal of 
which that we can ſuffer, will be the loſs 
of our trade in exported manufactures ; and 
with that we are already menaced from 
the high prices of proviſions, occaſioned 
by the bounties granted upon the exporta- 
tion of corn, &c. and not from any real 
increaſe of our national riches. 


It 


0 1 
It is certain, that every increaſe of mo- 
ney tends to leſſen the value of it: but, 


to our misfortune, we have no increaſe of 
real money, though a great one of debts, 


and ſuch moonſhine as private wealth re- 


flected from public poverty. But if there 
are more rich people in the kingdom than 
there were heretofore, and made fuch ,by 
the miſeries of their country, they cer- 
tainly are not the cauſe of a general riſe 
of proviſions; becauſe, with improvements 
of lands and an increaſe of agriculture, 
population has ſo diminiſhed as to allow 
them more for luxury and waſte, without 
affecting the general ſtock : beſides, there 
have vaſt numbers of families ſunk from 
a. plenteous to a ſpare mode of living, as 
this very writer appears ready enough to 
allow for the ſerving of his own purpoſe, 
witneſs the caſe inſtanced before with re- 
gard to landed people. 


Let us not then hunt after feigned cauſes 
of effects which we all muſt conſider as la- 
mentable, when the real ones are ſo very 
obvious; nor ſuffer our minds to become 

be- 
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bewildered in mazes of intricate policy, 
for the covering of impoſture, when the 
avenue to truth lies ſo plainly open before 
us, as not to be miſtaken, but from the 
groſſeſt of wilfulneſs. It is no influx of 
real riches that has raiſed proviſions to ſuch 
high rates as they are at, nor has our 
fictitious wealth been the cauſe of ſo great 
an evil: for nothing can be more clear 
to thoſe whoſe minds are open to con- 
viction, than that the bounties on exported 
corn, &c. have continually created arti- 
ficial prices at home; and therefore the 
the ſufferings of the people, the decreaſe 
of our manufactories, and of courſe the 
decline of our moſt valuable trade, are 
chicfly owing to them; the natural and ac- 
tual effects of which have been made clearly 
evident in the preceding conſiderations. 


No apology ſhall be herein offered for 
the luxury of merchants, or any inferior 
orders of people : let ſtateſmen take hints 
from it for the improvement of their ſyſtem 
of taxations. This writer ſhould however 
refiect, that all principles, manners, cuſtoms, 

and 
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and modes of every kind, are in all places 
derived from the higheſt, to the middle 
and lower orders of people ; and therefore 
while the ſource 1s polluted, it muſt be in 
vain to expect the ſtream will flow pure. 
But let correction be directed to the 
root of the evil. If this writer is in high 
life himſelf, he ſhould conſider, it were 
to be withed, that good examples came 
from thence to inferior ſtations, inſtead 
of reproaches to thoſe in the latter, for 
being but nearly as vicious as them- 
ſelves. 


Was the author of theſe remarks in- 
clined to indulge himſelf in a like vein 
of ſatire and pleaſantry with the writer 
on whom he comments, he could greatly 
inlarge on the change of practice among 
thoſe of the landed-intereſt; many of 
whom, with good eſtates, uſed to content 
themſelves with a country reſidence, in 
which they endeavoured, by laudable 
economy, to provide honourably and inde- 
pendently for their younger children ; but 
now they live in town the greater part of the 

year, 
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year, where they plunge into every ſpecies 
of luxury and extravagance, and generally 
ſpend the remainder in ſome other ſcene 
of public diſſipation; waſting their wealth 


in profuſion, and at the ſame time practiſing 


every ſpecies of mean ſervility, in order to 


obtain the favour of hanging their offspring 


on their country for ſupport. Even Mem- 
bers of parliament would then leave their 
families in the country, and take lodgings 
for themſelves in ſuch places as Channel- 
Row, -or like honeſt Andrew Marvel *, in 


Maiden-Lane, during their ſtay in town- 


on public buſineſs. But now it is become 
the practice to ſhift ſtations. with the 
ſeaſons, from one of the great ſquares to 


another, for the ſake of living in a more. 


ſplendid houſe or neighbourhood ; and all 


the while to go on in a ſtate of wilful 
blindneſs to public welfare, playing, like 
ſtateſmen and courtiers, at the deſperate. 


game of the devil take the bindmoſt. Why 


— 


* The laſt worthy repreſentative upon record that 


received the pay of his conſtituents, who were the 


townſmen of Hull ; and he indeed ſerved them with pa- 


triotic fidelity. | 
then 
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then ſhould we wonder at the raiſed price 
of one kind of votes, as mentioned by this 
gentleman, when we obſerve, nay feel, 
that all kinds of them are every where 
riſing, without affording grounds for aſto- 
niſhment ; becauſe, corruption, depravity, 
and partial ſelfiſhneſs ever did, and ever 
will, in all countries, keep pace with 
growing luxury. 


But ſuch accuſations as theſe are all idle, 
as well in this writer, as in him on whofe 
production we are animadverting. He how- 
ever makes another charge, which is greatly 
leſs innocent, when he ſays T, The 
loweſt manufacturer and meaneſt mechanic 
will touch nothing but the very beſt pieces 
of meat, and the fineſt white bread ;*”* be- 
cauſe. nothing can be more evident, than 
that the earnings of thoſe who have fami- 
lies will rarely admit of their eating any meat 
at all: and as for coarſe bread, it is well 
known they do eat it in moſt parts of the 


country, as many do in town; and others, 
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it muſt be ſuppoſed, would, if they knew 
where readily to get it. But ſurely to 
join in ſach malignant and groundleſs 
charges againſt an order of uſeful people, 
whoſe induſtry and callings are the genuine 
ſources of wealth and power to the king- 
dom, can only ſerve to make deep im- 
preſſions to the diſadvantage of thoſe 
minds and hearts which are guilty of them. 
The poor certainly have their vices, as 
well as the rich; but this difference at- 
tends their reſpective indulgence in them, 
that the former do it generally to their 
own injury, but the latter often to the in- 
jury of others, and not unfrequently at the 
: expence of their country. 


What this writer, or any other on 
this ſubject, has ſaid, or can ſay, on the 
- comparative value of money at the time of 

the conqueſt, in the reign of Henry II. or 
- at any other period of time, with that of 
- theſe days; or of the comparative prices of 
- corn before and fince the granting of the t. 
bounties, is all foreign to the purpoſe: | t! 


the comparative prices of corn and other 
| pro- 
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proviſions at preſent, in this and other 
countries, and particularly ſuch as are our 
rivals in manufacturing, being the ſingle ob- 
ject of conſideration, with regard to com- 
mon juſtice, national policy, and the wel- 
fare of the ſtate in ſuch matters. If other 
nations have proviſions cheaper than our- 
ſelves, they will from thence be enabled 
to under work and underſel us; therefore 
it muſt be amputating our own limbs, or 
cutting our own throats, as manufacturers 
and traders, to tax ourſelves, in order to 
make proviſions dear at home and cheap 
abroad. To theſe right conſiderations let 
the queſtion, as it ought, be confined : 
and then if a man will own that he cannot 
ſee on which ſide of it true policy lies, he 
deſerves to be deſpiſed ; but if he proceeds 
to quibbling, prevaricating, and evading 
truth and reaſon, he will then merit de- 
teſtation. 


In taxing imports, we tax ourſelves: in 


the merchants and dealers, in either caſe, 


are perſonally entirely out of the queſtion. 
O 2 Taxes 


taxing exports, we tax other nations: but 


10 


Taxes upon imports are not always the 
moſt judicious, becauſe if high they en- 
courage ſmuggling; and in any degree 
they throw pretences into the hands of 
traders to increaſe the prices of them diſ- 
proportionably, to their own advantage, 
which is generally the caſe: and hence 
have ariſen thoſe profits, which, while they 
proved burthenſome to the public, have 
occaſioned all that luxury among inferior 
dealers, of which this writer complains. 
As far as it can be done with ſafety, it muſt 
be allowed right to charge coals, tin, lead, 
ar any other product of this kingdom 
with duties upon exportation; nay, almoſt 
every other country tax exported grain: 
but there is no ſuch thing as burthening 
manufactures with ſafety for exportation, 
in any mode; becauſe that would be bur- 
thening labour, which is the ſource of po- 
pulation, and, of courſe, of wealth and power 
to a ſtate. And as to the merchants con- 
cerned in that: trade, they are indiſputably 
to be ranked among the moſt uſeful of all 
ſubjects: and it is certain they make in 
general the moſt moderate profits of any of 

our 
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our traders, except the exporters of corn 
upon their own account ; which laſt kind 
of buſineſs is ſo much a lottery at all times, 
that it has been long the common opinion 
of men experienced therein, that there is, 
upon the whole, more money loſt than 
gained by adventurers in that branch of 

trade from this country, 


It is granted to this writer, that no man 
who is wiſe or honeſt can at any time 
wiſh for war, unleſs he is in the ſea-ſer- 
vice ; in which caſe it muſt be ſuppoſed a 
man's whole ſelfiſh proſpects will out- 
weigh his patriotiſm : but in our preſent 
circumſtances, it would certainly in the 
Jaſt degree be ruinous ; and therefore every 
power of the ſtate ſhould to the utmoſt be 
exerted for the retrieval of our national 
circumſtances, without loſs of time. But 
let thoſe of the landed intereſt conſider, this 
ſhould more peculiarly be their care; for 


the merchant can ſoon place his whole 


fortune in whatever country he pleaſes, and 
follow it thither : ſo likewiſe the artiſt can 


Wan carry his ſkill to the beſt market 


which 
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which offers; but the landed man muſt 
continue with his property here, let the 
ſtorm of adverſity become ever ſo ſtrong. 
On which conſideration, the late reduction 
of the land-tax may be pronounced a moſt 
injudicious meaſure; becauſe there cer- 
tainly ought to be no time loſt for putting 
the circumſtances of the ſtate in a ſafe and 
reſpectable condition, and for favouring 
trade by a reduction of taxes, 


. Adminiſtrations, and even parliaments, 
muſt always depend on their own conduct 
for confidence and reſpect. But for any 
individual to ſuppoſe there are no reme- 
dies to be found for the preſent evils which 
we ſuffer, or even rooted maladies in the 
ſtate, ſhould be conſidered, at beſt, as diſ- 
covering a great want of knowledge : for 
there are not only full means in the powers 
of the ſtate for affording every kind of 
needful relief, but alfo for extreme aggran- 
dizement, if they are with integrity and 
abilities applied. But thoſe of the landed- 
intereſt, who have had the greateſt hand 
in fo heavily burthening the ſtate, appear 
| to 
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to have deceived themſelves, in ſuppo- 
ſing, either trade or lands have a true 
diſtin& intereſt, - for neither can have ſuch. 
If the landed gentlemen burthen imports, 
they muſt eventually pay all ſuch taxes 
under great diſadvantages : and as for ex- 
ports, which is the only kind of trade that 
enriches a ſtate, all ſuch commerce, unleſs 
in what can be got from no other country, 
may be either directly or indirectly all taxed 
away ; for it can neither be acquired or 
preſerved but by accommodation in prices : 
and when it becomes loſt, on whom but the 


landed men will the evil effects at laſt 
fall ? 
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